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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


(A SELECTION). 


JUST PUBLISHED.—A Novel, by the Writer of ‘‘An 
Englishwoman’s Love-Letters,’’ entitled :— 


A MODERN ANTAEUS. 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE CAVALIER. A Tale of Life and 


Adventures among the Confederates during the Civil War in the United 
States. By G. W. CABLE. [Just out. 
“ A vivid and fascinating story, wherein style and substance alike demand 
and reward the reading of every line,”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ROAD to FRONTENAC. A Novel of 


the Days of the French Occupation of Canada. By SAMUEL MERWIN. 
[Just out. 


NEW as 6d. net NOVELS. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR,” 


ANTONIA: A Story of the Early Settle- 


ments on the Hudson River. By JESSIE VAN ZILE BELDEN. 
[Just out, 


THE GATHERING of BROTHER HILARIUS. 


A Romance of the Time of the Great Pestilence in the 14th Century. By 
MICHAEL FAIRLESS. Just out. 

* An idyll in prose A fascinating piece of medieval romance.” 

The Times. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of LADY SARAH 


LENNOX, 1745-1826. Daughter of the second Duke of Richmond, and 
successively the wife of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart., and of the 
Honourable George Napier. From original documents preserved at 
Melbury ; also a Short Political Sketch of the Years 1760 to 1763 by 
Henry Fox, first Lord Holland: and other Manuscripts found at Holland 
House. Edited by the COUNTESS of ILCHESTER and LORD 
STAVORDALE, With numerous Photogravure Portraits. 2 vole. Demy 
8vo, 32s. net. | Just out. 


JOHN CHINAMAN. By E. H. Parker, 


Professor of Chinese at the Owens College; Acting Consul-General in 
Corea, Nov., 1886—Jan., 1887; Consul in Haiman, 1891-2, 1993-4, and in 
1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. Large 
crown 8vo, 8s, net. [Just out, 
This book consists of a series of anecdotes derived from the writer’s own 
personal experience in China, and illustrating the character and customs of 
the Chinese in their social, political, religious, and commercial dealings among 
themselves and with other nationalities, 


RECOLLECTIONS of the OLD FOREIGN 


OFFICE. By Sir EDWARD HERTSLE&T, K.C.B., for many years 
Librarian and Keeper of the Archives of the Foreign Office. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. [Ready next week. 


A DOCTOR in KHAKI. Impressions of 


War and of Hospital Work in South Africa. By FRANCIS FRE- 
MANTLE, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.P., late Civil-Surgeon with the South 
African Field Force, and Assistant Secretary to the War Office Com- 
mittee on Army Medical Reorganisation. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [ Ready next week, 





FINLAND AS ITIS. By Harry De Windt. 


With Map and numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, Large 
crown 8vo, 9s, net, [Ready next week, 


THE DAWN of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A History of Exploration and Geographical Science from the opening of 
the Tenth to the Middle of the Thirteenth Century (4.p. 909—1250). By 
C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of 
** The Dawn of Modern Geog:aphy, from the Conversion of the Roman 
Empire to 900 a.p.’’ With Maps and Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 18s, 
[Just out. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR and ITS 


PRELIMINARIES, A Study of the Evidence, Literary and Topo- 
graphical. By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, 
and University Leciurer in Classical Geograpby. With Maps and Illus- 
trations, Demy 8vo, 21s. net, { Ready shortly. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIst. 


KIM. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS OF 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Fdited by LESLIE STEPHEN. With 3 Portraits, 
8vo, 15s. net. 


Times.—*‘ A necessary and fascinating link between the man and his 
work......Admirably edited .....None can read Green’s letters without feeling 
with Mr. Stephen that they give a very vivid picture of a surprisingly many- 
sided gharacter and intellect.” 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


and other American Addresses. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each, 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
MARIETTA: A MAID OF VENICE. 


By the AUTHOR of “ELIZABETH and 
her GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE BENEFACTRESS. 
ROSA N. CAREY. HERB OF GRACE. 
AGNES 


and EGERTON CASTLE. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


THE SECRET ORCHARD. 
THE OLD KNOWLEDGE. 
ERIC PARKER. 
THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. 
A. C. FARQUHARSON. ST. NAZARIUS. 


EVELYN SHARP. 
THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 


S. : WEIR MITCHELL. CIRCUMSTANCE. 


THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Facsimiles of Wrappers, &c. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. per Volume, 


Vol. I. VANITY FAIR. Vol. Il. The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 


THE HOUSE of ATREUS: being the 
AGAMEMNON, LIBATION-BEARERS, AND FURIES 
OF ZSCHYLUS. 


Translated into English Verse by E. D. A, MORSHEAD, M.A. 
Pott 8vo, 23. 6d. net. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. per volume. Contains 152 vols., among which are— 
JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 11 vols. 
CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS AND WORKS. 7 vols. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 


*,* Send for new Complete List. 


MACMILLAN & ©O., Lrarrep, London. 
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POPULAR FICTION 


GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


JUST OUT. 
ROMANCE of 2 HAREM: a Story founded on Fact 


Translated from the French by CLARENCE FORESTIER-WALKER. 
Crown §vo, crimson art vellum, with flaps, lettered in white, and tied 
vith white satin ribbon. 6s, net. 


ROMANCE of a HAREM: 5e. net. 


(The author of this book was for many years in the Imperial Harem at 
Constantinople. The Sultan of Turkey, after reading the story, issued an order 
forbidding Mussulman families to employ European governesses. ) 


“—. AND AFTERWARDS?” a Novel. By Mrs. Harold 


E. GORST, Author of “ Possessed of Devils,” 6s, 
“It isa bright, go-ahead story, and the pictures of Bohemia and society are 
equally true to life.”"—The Candid Friend. 


CYNIHIA’S DAMAGES: a Story of the Stage. 
REGINALD TURNER, 6s, 
“A most interesting book, bubbling with humour, and yet teaching a lesson 
to those who have the wit to understand what is written between the lines.”’ 
“A good story smartly told,”’—Morning Leader. North Star. 


WHERE the ORANGES GROW. A Humorous Story. 
Translated by Count (, 8. DE SOISSONS from the Russian of Nicholas 
Leyken (the “‘ Mark Twain of Russia’’), 6s, 

* A light and lively story, fall of g:od fun,.”’—Se dtsman. 

* This is a book calculated to disarm the critic. After tho first few pages, 
he finds his critical faculty entirely gone, and he gives himself over to the pure 
enjoyment of the reading; and when he has done reading, he discovers that he 
is the richer for it. Quite incidentally, and without a shadow of obtrusion, the 
book is as instructive as it is interesting......Altogether, it is a delightful piece 
of reading, and the least one may do in return for the pleasure provided hy 
author, translator, and publisher is to recommend their combined efforts to 
others ; and this we do very heartily indeed.’’"—Daily Evpress. 


BACK to LIGAC-LAND: a Story of Theatrical Life. By 
A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR, 6a. 


(This book is the most daring and most realistic story of the stage ever 
written. It is written by a well-known London Journalist, who has a very 
wide and intimate knowledge of theatrical affairs, both before and behind the 
Though a realistic work, it is not a depressing and morbid study, but 
a powerful, vigorous, and dramatic, yet bright and entertaining, tale, which 
will keep the reader interested from the first line to the last.) 


AN 1DOL of BRONZE: a Tale of Mexico. 


PALMER HEAVEN, Author of “ Chata and Chinita,” 


RED FATE: a Powerful Novel. By Rdmund Forbes. 


“In ‘Red Fate’ we have a daring book. 
Forbes the writer of a strong book that will cause some talk,.”— Daily Despatch’ 


IRA LORRAINE: a Novel. By Coralie Fevez. 6s. 


** Full of incidents and movement.""—J//nstrated London News. 


OUR LADY of the IVE: aa Interesting Story of Alpine 


Adventure. By Miss CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE, Cloth, 6s, 


THE TRAGEDY of a PEDIGREE: a Society Novel. 
HUGO AMES, 6s. 


“Can be recommended as a bright, terse, epigrammatic novel of to-day. 
There are so few writers who are capable of constructing a neat and telling 
epigram that the present volume is doubly welcome.’’—Sunday Npecia/. 


THE CIGARETTE SMOKER: a Powerfal Indictment of 


By C, RANGER GULL. Cover designed by the 


By 


scenes 


By Louise 
3s, @c. 


6s. 


By 


Nicctomania, 2s. dd. 
Author, 

(Cigarette smoking has increased over 120 per cent, during the last six 
years, and many cases of homicidal mania have been traced to excessive con- 
sumption of cigarettes. The author has made a careful and exhaustive study 
of the mania, the result being a powerful and thrilling story.) 


A DEAD WOMAN'S WISH: aNovel. By Zola. Hitherto 
3s, 6d. 


(This is one of the great French writer's early novels, and is full of youthfal 
vigour, The story is interesting, powerful, and dramatic.) 


MAD: an Exciting Story of Predestination. 
LOUGHNAN, Cloth, 2s, éd, 
“We must congratulate Mr, Loughoan on his originality in conesiving an 
extraordinary character, and on working out the story with quite blood-curdling 
thrill,”’"—Heening Limes., 


THE MAGNETISM of SIN: a Tale Founded on Fact. 
By “.ESCULAPIUS,” Cloth, 3s, 6d, 

(“The Magnetism of Sin’ isa story as choke-full of mystery as any tale 
could be The author of the book—who is obviously a very daring young 
man—has writtea a story which is as remarkable in its way as “The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab,’’) 


not translated into English. 


By J Pym 


New Complete C.talogue post jree on application, 


oe London : 
GREENING & CO,, Lrp., 20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.°. 





Messrs. Greening have in Mr* 
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FIVE IMPORTANT NOVELS 


READY OR NEARLY READY. 


By Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAKING 


OF A 


MARCHIONESS. 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of * A Lady of Quality,” “ Little Lord Fauatleroy,” &c. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


FIRST IMPRESSION nearly exhausted. 
SECOND IMPRESSION in the Press. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The New Rector,” “A Gentleman of France,” “The 
Castle Inn,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Diily News,—“ The thing is surprisingly well done......Events 
follow one another with the same breathless sequence as in his 
previous romances,” * 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


Sevtsman,—“ A very fine romance, a masterpiece in Mr. Weyman’s 
own style of work...... The character of Count Hannibal is one of 
Mr, Weyman’s most powerful and striking creations.” 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


Daily Mail—“ Mr. Weyman has drawn no figure whereon he 
may more safely base his claim to be a great novelist,” 


By Miss JEWETT. 


ON NOVEMBER 12th.—With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TORY LOVER. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 


Author of “ The Queen’s Twin, and Other Stories,’ &c. 





By tue AUTHOR or ‘THE SOWERS.’ 


ON DECEMBER 3rd,—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By H. S. MERRIMAN, 


Author of “The Sowers,” “In Kedar's Tents,” “The Isle of 
Unrest,” &c. 


Ss. 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON. 


ON NOVEMBER 12th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD HALPIN: 


A Romance of the New Navy. 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON, : 
Author of “Spun Yarn,” “ Where Angels Fear to Tread,” Xc. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Plice, S,W. 
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Fiction Supplement. 
SATURDAY: 9 NOVEMBER, 1901, 


Ten Months of Fiction. 


POLITICAL and commercial conditions, which must of neces- 
sity influence—and influence profoundly—the secret and 
inexplicable processes of the artist, have not in the immediate 
past been very favourable to the art of fiction. And they 
will be even less so in the immediate future. This is a 
truism, but it needs to be emphasised. The general public, 
aware only that of late it has been less interested than 
usual in fiction, has only the vaguest idea of what that 
disinclination to buy and read novels means to the producer 
of novels. We do not hesitate to say that if the naked facts 
of the case were exposed, as they never will be, the public 
would be amazed at the spectacle of havoc. For ourselves, 
we know of instances of established and reputable authors 
the sales of whose novels have fallen ninety per cent. below 
the average, which is to say that where once they sold ten 
copies they now sell one. We know of instances of praise- 
worthy novels by new authors which literally have not sold 
at all, despite reviews and despite advertisements ; the great 
libraries and the principal booksellers have declined to look 
at them on subscription; and the sales have been exactly 
proportionate to the number and loyalty of the authors’ 
friends. Probably in no single month for many years 
have so many novels been issued as were issued last 
month. And as for the fiscal result, we have been told that 
a certain library was absolutely ignoring half-a-dozen new 
novels a day. Were it not for the blessed prop and stay of 
“serial rights,” many authors whose names are literary 
household words would be in a position to regard the 
heaviest imposition of income-tax with sardonic indifference. 
We are not gloomy; we do not believe that the con- 
tinuance of the war will involve the utter ruin of a respect- 
able and industrious class of penmen. The calamity is not 
permanent. ‘“ This, too, will pass,” and time will cure it. 
But pending the operations of that slow physician it has to 
be endured. And it is being endured with remarkable 
fortitude by both novelists and their publishers. 

Artistically, the year, if not dazzlingly brilliant, has been 
far less dull than the circumstances would have excused. 
We cannot count either Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy as 
regularly active, and we have almost ceased to expect them 
to produce. Mr. Blackmore is dead, with a noble record 
behind him. In default of the Three, whom do we look to for 
serious effort in the art of fiction ? We look (in alphabetical 
order) to Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. George Gissing, Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, “ John Oliver Hobbes,” Mr. W. W. Jacobs, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. George Moore, Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. H. G. Wells, and “ Zack.” 
Of these, all but Mrs. Ward and Mr. Wells have furnished 
something during the year, though the productions of Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. Hewlett, and Mr. Phillpotts have not been of 
major importance. And, in the secondary rank of those who 
mirror the time with power and ingenuity, but without that 
poetic poignancy or that natural humour which differentiates 
fine art from clever craft, we have had 7'ristrum of Blent 
and Sir Richard Calmady. Our list of the twelve best 
novels of the year shall stand as follows. We need not say 
that it is not meant for a list of the twelve novels that have 
made the most noise : 


Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Sister Teresa. By George Moore. 

Our Friend the Charlatan By George Gissing. 
The Serious Wooiny. By ‘‘ Johu Oliver Hobbes.” 
The White Cottage. By ‘‘ Zack.” 
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The History of Sir Richard Calmady. 
Tristram of Blent. 
The Column. 
The Lost Land. 
Casting of Nets. 
The Lord of the Sea. 
The House with the Green Shutters. By ‘‘ George Douglas.” 


By ‘‘ Lucas Malet.’ 
By Anthony Hope. 

By Charles Marriott. 

By Julia M. Crottie. 

By Richard Bagot. 

By M. P. Shiel. 


To these we must add a small, but rather unusual, group 
of short stories : 


Light Freights. By W. W. Jacobs. 

The Striking Hours. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Tales of Dunstable Weir. By ‘* Zack.” 


There is, by the way, far more humour in these four 
volumes than in all the twelve novels. 

Our detailed criticisms of Aim and Richard Calmady are 
too recent to need recapitulation here. It suffices to say of 
Richard Calmady, that its success is definitely limited to three 
characters and its homogeneity marred by the intrusion of 
much unnecessary melodrama and extravagance. And in 
regard to Sir Richard Culmady and the other novels of 
modern English life in our list, we must remark that, as a 
body, the writers have scarcely succeeded in giving any 
broad picture of the era. Some of them have not tried 
to do so. Only Our Friend the Charlatan offers a version 
of the times at once inclusive and exact. Sister Teresa 
is the history of a single detached soul. The Serious 
Wooing is modern life wonderfully coloured by a prismatic 
personality. The White Cottage has no bigness. 7'ristram 
of Blent makes no pretence of seeing life whole and 
vehemently ; it looks on casually and unmoved at the 
only class of English people whom Mr. Hope cares to 
survey. (Casting of Nets, of which we gladly recognise 
the promise, is too obviously preoccupied with a trifle. We, 
of course, do not assert that every serious novel should 
attempt to deal with national manners as, for instance, Ann 
Karenina deals with national manners. But we consider 
that more of our writers might venture on such an enter- 
prise. And we farther think that a novel should not leave 
on the reader the impression, as too many do, that no life 
exists outside the limited life therein described. Our 
quarrel with the generality of serious novels is that they are 
like a page of an atlas—they picture in detail a given part 
of the earth’s surface and show the surrounding parts white, 
uninhabited. No class nor community does or can exist 
independently ; and it should be the business of the class- 
novelist and the community-novelist (we have both) to 
indicate the propinquity of the class above, the class 
beneath, and a world at large. We lay the more stress on 
our insular failure to produce novels that portray the era in 
that America has recently shown us how the feat may be 
performed. From that land of literary booms super- 
eminently foolish have come two of the finest novels of the 
year. We mean: 


The Octopus. 
Sister Carrie. 


By Frank Norris. 
By Theodore Dreiser. 


No one can read either of these admirable books without 
having learnt something—not merely about this person or 
that, this class or the other, but about America. The 
movement in them is large, racial: the vision poetic and 
comprehensive ; the sentiment is never sentimentality. 
They exercise the highest function of the modern novel. 
With Mr. Frank Norris we were acquainted before, but the 
name of Theodore Dreiser is new. It stands for nothing 
but Sister Corrie; nevertheless Mr. Dreiser is beyond 
question one of the most promising novelists now writing in 
English. While touching on books by Americans, we should 
mention Mr. Henry James’s 7he Savred Fount, that reductio 
ad absurdum of Mr. Henry James, and the late Stephen 
Crane’s 7'he Monster—a volume of characteristic power and 
ferocity. 
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To return to our list, Mr. Charles Marrivtt’s 7he Column, 
though curiously artificial, was vivid and compelling. It was 
also well written, but with a tendency, like many new books, 
to over-emphasis. The Lost Land, by Miss Crottie, is the 
only historical or quasi-historical novel that deserves men- 
tion in the fiction of the year. Itis a convincing reconsti- 
tution of the eighteenth century in Ireland, rather fine 
than strong, but throughout of much beauty and true 
merit. There remains 7he Lord of the Sea, which we have 
included because its wild sensationalism was justified by 
much artistic writing, by psychological insight, and by real 
imagination, As a literary phenomenon Mr. M, P. Shiel 
has yet to be assessed. ‘That he cannot be neglected is 
certain. 7he House with the Green Shutters, by Mr. “ George 
Douglas,” is reviewed in another column. It is a first book, 
and certainly shows power. 

Other novels which honourably emerge from the welter 
are The Church of Humanity and Despair’s Last Journey, 
two impressive and faithful studies by the veteran David 
Christie Murray, who is writing better now than ever he did 
in his youth ; 7e Good Red Earth, by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
chiefly remarkable for some passionate descriptions of Devon- 
shire scenery ; Voysey, by Mr. R. O. Prowse ; 7'he Jnheritors, 
a fantasia, by Mr. Joseph Conrad and Mr. Hueffer ; Zhe (rip 
of the Bookmaker, by Mr. Percy White, in the same kind, 
bat not as good, as Zhe West End; Mr. Walter Raymond’s 
Fortune’s Darling ; Mr. James Prior’s Fores’ Folk, and Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s The Skirls of Happy Chance. Our 
readers will not expect us to include the dizzying notorieties 
. the year, and we shall make no other reference to 
them, 

Were we asked what was the conspicuous lack of the 
year’s output we should decidedly say Romance, in the old- 
fashioned sense. There isa fairly good supply of that 
romance which “ brings up the nine-fifteen,” and we appre- 
ciate it. But of that other sort, the Dumas sort, almost none. 
We cannot easily conceive anything more unromantic than 
Mr. Neil Munro’s elaborately-wrought “romance,” Doom 
Castle. If this is the best to be done by a clever and pains- 
taking writer who yearns towards romance, may it not be 
ssid that the romantic spirit has indeed vanished from 
among us? Historical romances there are in plenty, and 
the very feeblest of them sell fabulously in the United 
States, but, with the exception of The Lost Land and New 
(‘anterbury Tales and Mr. Weyman’s Count Hannibal, they 
are conventional and sentimental. The supreme point about 
Dumas is that he was never sentimental. His English and 
American imitators (and we excuse neither Mr. Neil Munro 
nor Mr, Frank Mathew, whose Royal Sisters is one of a series 
of disappointments from his pen) carry sentimentality to the 
verge of nausea, and often over the verge. Nor do they 
show any originality of conception, nor any masculine 
verve. We are inclined to call them, in Stevenson’s phrase, 
a set of “ anzemic and tailorish persons.” A real historical 
romance would meet a want that is not only felt but fre- 
quently expressed, at the libraries and the shops, by people 
who know a book when they see it. In these columns we 
have felt bound constantly to preach the necessity of 
naturalism (by which we mean trath-facing) in the modern 
novel, but we have done this without prejudice to our pro- 
found belief that romantic fiction is, or should be, every 
whit the equal brother—eqnal in appeal, sanction, and 
artistic importahce—of naturalistic fiction. 


Our PLEBISCITE, 


Ix the week before last our usual Competition took the 
form of a request for the twelve best novels published 
during the first ten months of this year. An examination 
of all the lists sent in has resulted in the following selection 
of novels which in the united judgment of the competitors 
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are entitled to be considered the “ twelve best” novels pub- 
lished in 1901 up to the end of October : 


TITLE. NUMBER OF VOTES. 
TED cccncncccacnncoccscscscvecsnesnnacenesnonsesoans 80 
History of Sir Richard Calmady  ..........++++ 77 
BO TIE Cac cccscecsnesccce scence cssssesenese 61 
Tristram of Blend .......0..ccerersccscccece sooceee 61 
FRe Bavteets WOO o..0scrcrcsscccecccscccsscoecs 44 
TRO TE OF WG occccccccccencvcesececsscoseseess 44 
The Benefactress...... mitintinnbininte mnie 39 
BE WIT . dtcnnnnscnsnescnncnstccorcemnancaionss 35 
BO CIID cscscenecensssssveccunwcecsenascnneens 35 
TRO OMMBME nrccerccccccscccsecercccccccscccesoosen 31 
BE TD cikcichieenecenssssessnesesnevsenqunnseens 3 
New Canterbury Tales .....ccccceceseseeeeeceeees 29 


It will be seen that the above selection agrees with our own 
in six instances. It must be remembered, however, that 
in a competition of this kind the popularity of novels 
as distinct from their literary value is certain to be taken 
into consideration by competitors, who, with a prize in view, 
feel themselves bound to consider the probable selections 
of the whole body of competitors. Last year, under the 
same conditions, agreement between our readers and ourselves 
was represented in six out of twelve novels, or one half. 

The twenty novels which our readers consider come next 
in merit are as follows : 


TITLE, NUMBER OF VOTES. 
Light Freighia ..0..cscesce.crccccsvcceceseee os ses 20 
Deedee cecccccrecccvccacessvcscccscesccaces cocseosce 17 
The White Cottage .....ccccccesereeeccereceeeeeeees 15 
Babs the Impossible .........000..ssecccecesseseee 14 
FRO FUE OF BPIIOUD hascciecsccccccsncceccsnncs 14 
ROI eee Pr erren Par mere” 12 
The Luck of the Vails  .....cccccsceseceeceeeeeees 12 
A Litdy of LYM  .rccrccecscccerccscccccsccccecees 12 
I PRUE CUE handincsicisdaccsinctiniciccsases 12 
PINE . cabedacccusansd ane ceinaawatiekddaniun’ 11 
Our Friend the Charclatan ......  ssccccccceseceee 11 
The Death of the Gods ..cccccccccece seceeeeeeees 11 
Sack RayMond  ...cccceeccceeeceeverceeceeneeceeees 10 
PE NE vaca kccadindvddeeununsandiesaeiecn ene’ 9 
A Nest of Linnets .......ccccrcecccccccsescvseceees 8 
CRT OF TIONS oni reece cess ccsseesseceneseesnachens x 
Ne Ne Te TIE sin scceseadeuinnecas, 00s. eneds 7 
The Good RE ED acs cocunakecexenubacaboeseeut 7 
SE Sc nicncicles vas tuakus meaaawenerouiniecn 7 
An Englishwoman's Love- Letters ......000 000005 7 


THE Prize. 

The prize winner, Miss E. M. Evans, of St. Mary’s, 
Ely, Cambs., has selected eleven out of the twelve novels 
in the Plébiscite List. Not only has Miss Evans supplied 
eleven-twelfths of the Plébiscite List, but she has in a rather 
striking measure anticipated the voting in the sequence she 
has adopted. Her list is as follows : 

. Kim, 

Sir Richard Calmady. 

. Nister Teresa, 

. Lysbeth. 

Lhe Benefuctress, 

i. Tristram of Blent, 
7. The Serious Wooing. 
8. The Right of Way. 
9. The Column, 

10. The Crisis. 

11. The Octopus, 

12. The Elernal City. 


Three competitors gave ten titles out of the twelve in the 
Plébiscite List, and several gave nine and eight titles. 
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New Novels. 


Tales of Dunstable Weir. By “ Zack.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


THERE are six short tales in this book, and one long one of 
a hundred and thirty pages. ‘“ Zack” is the narrator, and 
“* Zack” uses the Somersetshire dialect throughout. It must 
be said that some of “ Zack’s” own sayings are shrewd 
and witty : 

‘* Do ’ee reckon there’s any truth in the tale, Zack ?” 

‘* Well,” I answered, scratching my head to ease out the 
words, ‘‘ me and the village be one and the same mind in 
public, but when I gits by myself I has a single man’s 
judgment.”’ 

But at the same time we think that Miss Keats made a 
mistake in art when she gave “ Zack” the office of speaker. 
An artist cannot separate one of his works from the rest— 
that is where the mere artificer has an advantage. His 
works “go together.” Now we have grown accustomed 
to regard “ Zack ” as a rare user of fine words, a highly skilled 
connoisseur in English. There are phrases in On Trial 
and 7’he White Cottaye which one remembers. How then 
can “ Zack” be a villager among villagers with a rough and 
untutored tongue? The absence of any satisfactory reply 
to this question certainly impairs the basic verisimilitude of 
the book from end to end. ‘The tales are very meritorious— 
restrained in manner, “ strong without rage,” calm without 
being flaccid, generally witty in the vein of pawkiness, and 
often humorous. In describing Martin the Silent, in 
“ Benjamin Parrot’s Fancy,” “ Zack” says : 

He wasn’t no patriot, taking no interest in war or the 
grasping ways o’ t’other nations, though there was not a 
child in the parish who couldn’t have told him that if 
*twasn’t for England there would be little enough honesty 
left i: the world, or religion either for the matter o’ that. 
At election times he never went near the Red Lion, but 
just bided at home; and when the Squire had us all up to 
the great house to dinner, and said he hoped that we'd all 
vote ‘‘straight,” Martin got up and said, ‘‘ What was 
straight for one wasn’t always straight for t’other,”’ which 
the village held, for a silent man, was saying a deal too 
much. 

In the matter of construction, we think several of the 
tales have the demerit of being too ingenious. Extreme 
ingenuity and originality of situation is never a charac- 
teristic of the authentic “village chronicle,” as told in the 
inn or on the doorstep. 


The House with the Green Shutters. 
(Macqueen. 6s.) 
“¢ Dim it!’ said he. I like a man that says ‘ Dahm’t.’” 
From this fragment of conversation you may learn that you 
are in the Kailyard, where men have the dialectic temper, 
and “ the English ” is little considered. But it is the Kail- 
yard with a difference. Mr. Douglas has little use for 
sentimentality of the “ Stickit Minister” order, and his 
humonr is grim, rather than pawky. His aim is tragedy, a 
dour tragedy with a streak of savagery in it. As mere 
humorous relief, the daily foregathering of the “ bodies” 
on the Bend o’ the Brae would be a trifle obvious, but the 
“bodies” have another function besides that of humorous 
relief. Gourlay called them “a wheen damned auld wives ”; 
and they are the chorus in the play of (rourlay’s downfall. 
His was the House with the Green Shutters, “ gawcey and 
substantial on its terrace, beneath the tremulous beauty of 
the dawn,” the outward symbol of a domination over Barbie 
won by no special capacity of intellect, but by sheer brute 
force of a resolute narrow character. Gourlay’s financial 
stability crumbles away at the coming of keener commercial 
wits. His personal d‘gnity is ruined by the disgrace 
brought on him by an imaginative drunken son, whom he 
has bullied from childhood, and whose desperate reply to the 
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girds with which his dismissal from the 
greeted ends the story : 


University is 


As Gourlay leapt, John brought the huge poker with a 
crash on the descending brow. The fiercest joy of bis life 
was the dirt that went up bis arm, as the steel thrilled to 
its own hard impact on the bone. Gourlay thudded on 
the fender, his brow crashing on the rim. 


This is violent enough to stir even the jaded modern 
taste for such things. It is Mr. Douglas’s frequent fault 
to be too violent, but he has a receptive eye and a power 
of vivid description beyond the common : 


Mr. Gourlay passed on to the inner yard, which was close 

to the scullery door. The paved little court, within its 
high wooden walls, was curiously fresh and clean. A cock 
pigeon strutted round, puffing his gleaming breast, and 
rook+tty-cooing in the sun. Large clear drops fell slowly 
from the spout of a wooden pump, and splashed upon a 
flat stone. The place seemed to enfold the stillness. There 
was a sense of inclusion and peace. 
One is less gratified, 
however, when Mr. Douglas insists upon seeing “ thick 
slabs of rancid bacon, from the top of which two yellow 
eggs had spewed themselves away among the cold gravy.” 
Lhe House with the Green Shutters errs on the side of 
violence and over-emphasis. But as a first book it is 
remarkable. 





The Right of Way. By Gilbert Parker. 
(Heinemann.) 
THE first impression of one who, by some chance, comes 
new to Mr. Gilbert Parker’s work is that he ought 
to be writing regularly for the stage. One can imagine 
a very successful melodrama made out of this very book. 
But in this we praise him not. It is by no means a 
merit in a novel to suggest the footlights, as 7’he Right 
of Way does suggest them. For it is stagey in a high 
degree. There is too much “business,” there is too much 
“curtain”; there is, in the dialogue, too much (ieorge 
Alexander. Beauty Steele is Mr. Alexander’s part, and, to 
be frank, he is rather a bore. The specimens of his con- 
versation do not convince one of the preternatural clever- 
ness with which he is said to have been endowed, and he is 
not really effective even when he sets himself to be rude. 
And that eyeglass—does Mr. Parker think that an eyeglass 
can be used with real effect by a man who is not short- 
sighted ? Well, it cannot ; and there is nothing to lead one 
to suppose that Steele’s eyeglass was used as an aid to vision. 
Also a complexion of cherries and cream is not, in this 
country at any rate, regarded as an element of masculine 
beauty. Steele is by way of being a sceptic, and he 
agnosticises at great length in a sufficiently obvious vein. 
But to compensate for Steele’s shortcomings, there is in the 
book, and in the people among whom he moved as a 
stranger, after the brawl in which he was supposed to have 
lost his life, evidence of quick and sympathetic observation. 
The Curé is well drawn, so is the Seigneur, so is Mrs. 
Flynn, the Irish cook ; so, in general, are the village folk, 
simple, but dangerous, with the inherited faith that is liable, 
on provocation, to flame out to fanatical fury. And Rosalie 
is a girl any man might be proud of. The irony of the 
situation in which Steele is placed—his wife alive but 
supposing herself married to another man, himself in love 
with Rosalie as Rosalie with him—is brought forcibly home. 
But the conclusion is rather huddled, and Mr. Parker should 
really have made up his mind whether the man died a 
Christian or not. Also the words last upon his lips happen 
to be a repetition of the least effective of all his reported 
impertinences : 
‘‘T beg—your—pardon,” he whispered to the imagined 
figure, and the light died out of his eyes, ‘“‘ have I—ever— 
been—introduced—to you ?” 
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The Old Knowledge. By Stephen Gwynn. 
(Macmillan.) 
Tus is a book dealing with the outer boundaries of 
mysticism, or rather with a combination of old Irish folk- 
lore and what is called the power of seeing the “ invisible.” 


A very modern and cheerful love story is the lighter motif 


of the volume; and somewhat far-fetched as the more 
mystical part of the book is, it contains certainly the better 
writing of the two. The modern love affair is largely com- 
prised of light conversation, not visibly useful to the progress 
of the story. Its extreme futility becomes a little tedious in 
the end. But the peasant Conroy, visionary and scer, brings 
in a different atmosphere altogether. The invisible world 
in his presence becomes mystically alive, peopled with 
visions, potential and dangerous when worked upon by the 
will of « soul trained largely to discard the material, outer 
envelope of existence and people. Unfortunately for the 
success of the book, the mystical element is used too fitfully 
to produce any conviction. The reader is jumped backwards 
and forwards with amazing abruptness between the dual 
subjects—the trivial modern love affair and the fantastic 
peasant spiritualism—with the result of being engrossed by 
neither. For want of sustained treatment the Conroy 
episode, with its curious trial of medieval spells and sheer 
will magnetism, borders, in fact, dangerously upon the 
grotesyue ; the imagination of the reader, unaroused by 
careful preparation, remains stolidly upon the commonplace 
and somewhat sceptical level of the very ordinary love 
story. 


(lementina. By A. W. Mason. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Amonast the industrious novelists who ransack the theatrical 
wardrobes of history Mr. Mason holds a distinct and assured 
position. (‘/ementina leaves that position unchanged. A 
prince in exile ; a princess on her way to marry him arrested 
and imprisoned ; a gallant Irish gentleman, our old friend 
the cosmopolitan adventurer, all steel and suavity, himself 
loving the Princess, yet sworn to bring her liberated to his 
King—these characters wear costume to the best advantage. 
Tis fiction in fancy dress. But Mr. Mason in Clementina 
deserves our thanks on more counts than one. His prince 
in exile, James Stuart, the old Pretender, has not yet grown 
quite stale in suggestion, and his character is not insisted 
upon as an historical portrait. Once one knows that one is 
in for a story of battle, murder, and sudden death one is not 
put off by a too improbable coincidence, nor deterred by one 
or two unnecessary mortal combats. (‘ementina is full of 
blood and wounds, but the softer element is not wanting, 
and the women are good. In the high-minded Charles 
Wogan, with his trio of faithful comrades, we have the 
inevitable reminder of Dumas ; and in Mr. Mason's general 
style we have the equally inevitable reminder of Stevenson. 
Wogan says : 

Hearts cannot be commanded. Alas! Mademoiselle, it 
is a hard world at the end of it. It is mortised with the 
blood of broken hearts. But duty, Madam, duty, a 
consciousness of rectitude, these are very noble qualities. 

One feels, indeed, that Stevenson would not have made 
much more of that scene in which Wogan, after overcoming 
single-handed tive armed men, follows the princess to the 
lodge in the forest, and there, waiting for the dawn, makes 
his confession. (‘lementina is a bustling, and, at times, a 
moving story. 


The Prophet of berkeley Square. By Robert Hichens. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
RkALLY, the major part of this “ tragic extravaganza” is 
very amusing indeed. The story is one of those elaborate 
exercises in charming and sheer idiocy the secret of which 
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was first discovered by the late Oscar Wilde. It is on the 
high, absurd plane of “ The Importance of Being Earnest 
—certainly the funniest farce of its generation. The sole 
aim of this kind of literature is to be ridiculous, but wittily 
ridiculous ; to imitate the emotions of a lunatic asylum by 
means of an exceptionally acute intellect. 


Tbe Prophet began to feel uncomfortable. 

‘But —— ” he said. vv " 

“There is no such thing as ‘but’ in my dictionary, 
retorted the lady. 

*‘ Ah, an abridged edition, no doubt.” 


No reasonable person should refrain from smiling at that. 
And the virtue of he Prophet of Berkeley Square consists 
in that and a thousand similar trifles. Social satire abounds 
in the book—satire of the keenest; but Mr. Hichens only 
comes at it by chance in his quest of the absurd. ” 

The whole book is very clever—cleverer than The 
Green Carnalion, and somewhat less impudent. Our one 
fear on behalf of Mr. Hichens is that he may degenerate 
into a mechanical travesty of himself, There are scores of 
instances in this single volume to prove that he is not always 
funny when he has the intention so to be. We will give 
one instance : 

Tke final ejaculation melted away into the somewhat 
powerful discord produced by the impact of a brewer's 
dray with a run-away omnibus at the corner of Greek- 
street, which was eventually resolved by the bursting of a 
motor-car—containing two bovskmakers and an acting- 
manager—which mingled with them at the rate of perhaps 
forty miles an hour. 


No reasonable person should smile at that. 





By the Author of “ Elizabeth and 


The henefactress, 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


her German Garden.” 
‘Tue announcement of a new book by the writer of Hlizabeth 
and her German Garden was one of the pleasant items In 
the list of autumn publications. The delicate and joyous 
pantheism of Elizabeth cheered like a summer's day. But 
The Benefictress begins by being a little disappointing. The 
radiance of the garden is missing. We are in the middle of 
character studies, better than the average, but lacking the 
peculiar atmospheric freshness distinctive of the writer. 
Then suddenly Anna, Elizabeth under a different name, 
comes into a property in Germany, and the author’s special 
charm flows back in its entirety. She is very lovable, this 
Anna, with her childlike tenderness and simplicity, and her 
quivering desire to mother the sad and comfortless ones of 
existence. The proposal to share her home with twelve of 
these forlorn and life-battered sister women results in some 
shrewd and rather humorously touching character sketches. 
It is the personality of Anna herself, however, that largely 
gives the book freshness, the Anna incapable of thinking 
an evil thought, and whose nature-worship was one of the 
most unstrained and poetic faculties under heaven. 


The Glowworm, By May Bateman. 
(Heinemann, 6s.) 


Tus, the latest, and certainly so far the best, of Miss 
Bateman’s stories, has pleased us. It has quite a character 
of its own, it has charm, and it has feeling. 
The story deals with the career of a girl from her child- 
hood up to a point when the only thing which her old lover 
can do is to kill her. The circumstances entirely justify the 
action, as they have justified similar actions scores of times 
before. Asenath is a lovable, rebellious, eager, passionate 
creature from the first. Perhaps the most personal and 
delightful passages in the book occur in the earlier chapters, 
which are devoted to her childhood—a childhood full of 
dreams, of voluntary renunciations, and of devotion to the 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIST OF NOVELS. 


By JOHN SINJOHN. 
A MAN of DEVON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By A. LINCOLN GREEN. 
THE END of an EPOCH: being the Personal Narrative 
of Adam Godwin, the Survivor. Crown 8yo, ‘s, 
By NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 
THE MOST FAMOUS LOBA. With a Frontispiece. 


“One of the best romances of its kind .. ..We hope Miss Blissett will write 
more romances of the same kind.” — Morning Post. 


By HUGH CLIFFORD, CM.G 
BUSH-WHACKING, and other Sketches Second Impression 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“* A highly interesting and valuable work 
than a wilderness of modern novels.” — Times. 


By MILES FRANKLIN. 
MY BRILLIANT CAREER. With a Preface by Henry 


LAWSON. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This story of the restless aspiration of an artistic girl in the uncongenial 
surroundings of a poverty-stricken dairy farm .,...isa human document indeed,’”’ 


Literature. 
By EDWARD HUTTON. ia 
FREDERIC UVEDALE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* A book to be read. <A carefal bit of psychology, the revelation of a humat 
soul.”’—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


By E. GERARD (Emily de Laszowska). 
THE EXTERMINATION of LOVE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“An immensely clever performance, The author has achieved a tour de 
Sorce.’—Vanity Fair. 
“ Shows both originality and imagination,”—Standard., 


By F. C. CONSTABLE. 
MARRABLES’ MAGNIFICENT IDEA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**It is a cleverly constructed and very human story.”—VPal/ Mall Gazette. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 
MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT. Fifteenth and 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

WINDYHAUGH. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FELLOW TRAVELLERS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN 

THE FOWLER. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
IN VARYING MOODS: Short Stories. Thirteenth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
HILDA STRAFFORD, and THE REMITTANCE MAN. 


Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SHIPS that PASS in the NIGHT. Twentieth Edition. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 
FROM DOOR to DOOR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OUR LADY of DARKNESS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES of the COMTE de la MUETTE during 
the REIGN of TERROR. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By NEIL MUNRO. 
DOOM CASTLE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
JOHN SPLENDID. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE LOST PIBROCH. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


By ZACK. 
ON TRIAL. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 
LIFE is LIFE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By SYDNEY GRIER. 
THE WARDEN of the MARCHES. Second Edition. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


IN FURTHEST IND. Post 8vo, 6s 
HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 


Edition. Crown svo, 6s. 
AN UNCROWNED KING. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PEACE with HONOUR. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A CROWNED QUEEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE KINGS of the EAST. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


..More interesting and valuable 


Second 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. With numerous IIlustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Sketches by the Author, and New Map of Mexico. 1 vol., 
crown 4to, 21s, net. 


TO THE SOOTH POLAR REGIONS. 


Expedition of 1898-1900. By LOUIS BERNACCAI, F.R.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated by Photographs taken by the Author, Maps, Plans, &c. 
12s, net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. 


By H. FIELDING, Author of ‘‘ The Soul of a People,’’ &c. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON. 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa aad some 
little-known Regions Traversed by the Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 
and 1900. By J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S. 1 vol., crown 4to, with 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, 21s, net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 


The First Traverse of Africa from South to North. By EWART 8. 
GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. Fully Illustrated by Drawings 
by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches made by E. 8. Grogan), Original 
Drawings by E. 8. Grogan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of 
1 vol., crown 4to, 21s. net. 


1 vol., demy 


the Authors, Maps, Xc. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


IN SPITE OF ALL. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of ** Donovan,” 


FARDEN HA’. 


By JOANNA E. WOOD, Author of “ A Daughter of Witches,’’ &. 6s, 


(Next week. 
STRAWS IN THE WIND. 


By CARLTON DAWE, Author of ‘The Yellow Man,” 
Japan,” &c. 6s. 


THE LITTLE SAINT OF GOD. 


A Heroine of the Red Terror, By Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, 
Author of ‘‘A Wan lering Star,” &c. 6s. 


THE CALL OF THE FUTURE. 


By Mrs. BERTRAM TANQUERY, Author of “ Hoya Corney.” 6s. 


FLOWER AND THORN. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “ The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,” &c. 6s, 


THE MARRIAGE OF MR. MOLYNEUX. 


By CECIL HEADLAM, Author of *‘ The Story of Nuremberg,’’ &. 6s, 


POOR ELISABETH. 


By M, HAMLLTON, Author of “ The Dishonour of Frank Scott,”’ &c. 6s, 


BLOOM OR BLIGHT. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of “ The Thorn Bit.” 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. New and Cheaper Edition, In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, with Introduction and Portruit, 3s, 6d. 


BEQUEATHED. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


“We Two,” &. 6s. 


“A Bride of 


New and Cheaper Edition. 3s, 6d. 
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presences which she evolved from cracks in the nursery 
ceiling : 

She believed these cracks to be the outward and visible 
signs of actual presences—all-powerful, all-exacting. 
Alone, she would trace their outline in the air with a rigid 
forefinger. All her thoughts tended in Their direction ; 
she dreamed about Them at night; she wondered about 
Them often in the day; at times They paralysed her. . . . 
Very soon They became to her as images of Fate, relentless 
and overmastering. 

That strikes us as true of an imaginative and lonely 
child. Equally natural is it that Asenath should have fallen 
in love with the reputation of a soldier-hero, who, in fact, 
happened to be a good deal of a blackguard, as she discovered 
after she married him. The minor characters are all good, 
particularly the patient and unrewarded lover, who comes 
out strongly without appearing fatuous; and there is a 
pleasant humour always at hand to relieve a story otherwise 
tragical enough. As for the faults of the book, they are 
trifling: an occasional bit of over-writing, and now and 
then some over-elaboration of unnecessary detail. 


The Darlingtons. By Elmore Elliott Peake. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Mr. DARLINGTON owned a little railroad in the States” 
His son Bert was ‘traffic manager ; his daughter Carol was 
auditor ; Bert was subject to maniacal fits of drunkenness ; 
there were, besides, Mrs. Darlington and another daughter. 
This book is a slice out of the history of the family. It 
shows talent—considerable graphic power and a desire to 
be true to life. The author is at his best when he gets two 
of his characters into close argument on a question of 
conduct. He seems to be animated throughout by a deeply 
religious spirit, though this is never made obtrusive. The 
novel, however, is faulty. The incidents are feebly invented. 
Mad Bert running the special train into Hades at eighty 
miles an hour is a figure of sheer melodrama ; the episode 
of the hero stopping the mettlesome horses which the heroine 
could not stop is scarcely better; it reminds one of a 
similar episode in E. P. Roe’s From Jest to Earnest. In 
both cases the muscular Christian hero was ostentatiously 
careful to exert his strength gradually lest the harness might 
give way. By all the rules of fiction heroes are now 
forbidden to stop runaway teams when the heroine is on 
board. The dialogue is apt to become stilted at critical 
points. Here is part of a scene between Bert and the elder 
sister : 
“But if I do, Carol—if I ever, by my brutal appetite, 
bring shame and sorrow on that dear, devoted head, I 
hope that God will strike me dead.” 
He was very solemn now, even tragic. His sister, none 
too easily impressed, looked up at him with glistening eyes. 
‘*T don’t myself see how you can ever fall again now, 
brother,” she said in a voice of low, rich melody. ‘‘ You 
have so much to live for. And I don’t believe you will 
fall. In spite of all the past, I have faith in you. I 
believe the turning-point has come. But, brother dear,” 
she added, tightening her grasp upon his hands, ‘‘if you 
think the struggle is over, you will be disappointed. You 
can’t always float with your head in the clouds, as it is 
now. But you can always be brave and true to yourself— 
and to her. It is not an impossible thing. Thousands of 
men do as much every day, and you can. And when you 
are tempted, as assuredly you will be, you will now have 
more strength to-overcome the temptation.”’ 
The writing, too, is often slovenly, as thus: “‘ She showed 
to better advantage, after her dissipation, than either Ruth 
or her brother, both of whom looked rather washed out.” 
Some novelists of genuine talent, we are convinced, 
deliberately affect this slovenliness of diction out of scorn 
for the literary etiquette of the mincing minor magazine. 
It ote pity. Nevertheless 7’e Darlingtons is quite praise- 
worthy. 
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A Sower of Wheat. By Harold Bindloss. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


In a prologue, the imaginary narrator announces his inten- 
tion of “ telling the story simply and as it happened from 
the beginning.” It is a pity that the author did not make 
him do so, for Mr. Bindloss has at times a pretty notion of 
narrative, together with an appreciation of nature’s larger 
works. There is certainly fresh air in this tale of the 
Canadian wheat fields. But there is no “ telling of the story 
simply.” Far from that, Ralph Crosfield, hero, who must 
have read many novels in his spare time, deliberately set 
himself to narrate in the manner of the professional narrator. 
He chose sugary chapter headings, such as “The First 
Sowing,” for the first chapter, and “ A Bountiful Harvest ” 
for the last. He thought of all the weird things that happen 
in novels, and, injudiciously selecting some of them, im- 
ported these dishonestly into the tale—for example, the 
adventure of the hero and heroine behind that famous 
vicious horse, Robert the Devil. He made absolutely no 
attempt to describe the beautiful heroine’s mien as it 
appeared to him, but sought out professional descriptions of 
beautiful heroines, lighting on the phrase, “a certain grave 
dignity.” Further, he interpolated many little fragments 
of episodes like the following (our italics) : 

‘‘T am sorry you had to come in search of me, Geoffrey,” 
she said. ‘‘ This is Mr. Crosfield—Captain Ormond. I 
think you have met before. J lost my way, and he kindly 
brought me across the moor. I have been telling him about 
Canada.” 

The newcomer bowed with an easy indifference, for which, 
not knowing exactly why, I disliked him, as he said, ‘‘ Don’t 
remember that pleasure—meet so many people! Canada 
must be a very nice place; been thinking of going out 
there myself—drive oxen, grow potatoes, and that kind of 
thing, you know.” 

All this, and much more of the same sort, is a pity, because, 
as we say, the tale in its entirety has considerable merit. 
Next time Mr. Bindloss drops into fiction we trust he may 
forget all previous fiction whatever, and write down what 
comes “simply.” The result will probably be worthy of 
praise. 


The Alien. By F. F. Montresor. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Tuts is an interesting and sympathetic story. The plot is 
not original, but originality of plot is not absolutely 
necessary for a novel. The incidents of life repeat 
themselves incessantly ; but their accessories and the manner 
of their repetition vary perpetually. And it is upon the 
treatment of a subject a good deal more than upon the 
subject itself that the final success of a work of fiction 
depends. In 7e Alien the skeleton of the plot consists of 
the attempt by an illegitimate son to impersonate his dead 
half-brother. This impersonation of the dead by the living 
has been done before ; but its treatment here is fresh, indi- 
vidual ; and until almost the end, when a regrettably uncon- 
vincing murder is introduced to bring about the climax, 
without any too sensational or melodramatic incident. 

The Alien is the kind of novel of which one wishes there 
were more. Cleverly thought out, and full of sympathy and 
observance, it is a book suited to all kinds and sorts of 
people. The interest of the story, without being unendur- 
ably exciting, is never allowed to flag, while the quality of 
its character drawing gives it a delicate atmospheric beauty 
by no means common. Even the sinner is sympathetic, 
which, after all, is as it should be. For certainly the number 
of sympathetic sinners in the world is greater than that of 
the totally depraved, let alone that a sinner with redeeming 
qualities is a more interesting study than a sinner ungar- 
nished by a single inconsistent quality of grace. A 
novel may be great that is a mouthpiece of denunciation 
or exposure. Nevertheless, it can scarcely be said to fulfil 
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the proper purpose of fiction, which is surely above all to 
beguile and recreate. Miss Montresor’s book is not a page 
untampered with from life, but it is a well-written story, 
and contains a number of deft character sketches, cleverly 
preserved from the danger of excessive sentimentality. 


The Sinner and the Problem. By Eric Parker. 
(Macmillan. -6s.) 


Tuts novel seems to us to have been written under the 
influence of the “ Elizabeth” school of literature, the great 
modern “garden” cult, which good-humouredly patronises 
nature, labels all its characters, is self-consciously broad- 
minded, and in its determination not to be priggish falls 
into a profound priggishness. Mr. Parker is not without 
merits, but he suffers through having adopted the literary 
mannerisms of his school. He can only call an innkeeper 
“mine host.” And every person in his pages has his label. 
The two boy-heroes are called respectively the Sinner and 
the Problem. Then there is the Chief Butler, the Publican, 
the Other Man, and the Lady of the Lake. Here is a sample 
of the narrative. The Sinner and the Problem are chatting 
with the artist who tells the story : 

‘* Now I like a picture where you can see everything in 
it—little frogs and things in front, I mean; and some- 
thing happening—a fight, or a house on tire.” 

Lack-a-daisy, thought I, but this is a Philistine; and I 
declare I nearly launched at him the greater part of my 
views on Impressionism and other kindred matters, which 
would have puzzled him sorely, I should think, as mayhap 
they have puzzled others. Howbeit, I considered, such 
things are not for children to quack over, after all, and 
asked him another question. ‘‘So he paints?” said I, 
nodding at his playmate. 

It is all like that—feebly pleasant. In the last result, of 
course, “I was left with the Lady of the Lake, who stood 
facing me.” The book is continually sentimental, but there 
are good qualities in it, and especially a genuine apprecia- 
tion of nature which no amount of patronising can hide. 
If Mr. Parker could cast the ruffle and the clouded cane, and 
just be himself without antics, he might write a tolerable 


novel. 


The Diary of « Freshman, By Charles Macomb Flandran. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


lr might, perhaps, be inferred from the appearance of this 
work in the “ Dollar Library of American Fiction” that it 
is a Transatlantic version of The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green, Such is, indeed, the case. The green and salad days 
of Mr. Thomas, alias “ Granny,” Wood were spent at Cam- 
bridge—not Cambridge on the Cam, but that other Cam- 
bridge hard by Boston, in which Harvard University is 
situated. The book is written in a lively fashion, but we 
do not find it as entertaining as, say, The Babe, B.A, It 
is not that we suppose American undergraduates to be any 
sillier or any duller than English undergraduates, but 
rather that the humour of all such writings depends so 
much upon its appeal to the associations of one’s own under- 
graduate experiences as to be necessarily somewhat esoteric. 
Certainly there is nothing in English University life re- 
motely corresponding to the hilarious initiation of Mr. 
Wood and his friends into an institution known as the 
Dickey. This appears to be a kind of formal and co- 
optative aristocracy, out of which the various “ secret ” clubs, 
with their mysterious Greek initials, are recruited. Cam- 
bridge (on the Cam) has, or had, if we may trust the 
Granta, its “bloods,” buat we understand this appellation 
of dignity to be conferred rather by informal public opinion 
than in any more regular way. The neophytes of the Dickey 
appear to be condemned for a week to make asses of them- 
selves in any way attractive to the whimsical fancy of those 
responsible for their initiation. Mr. Wood was drenched 
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with perfumes and sent to travel in a crowded tramcar. He 
was taken to the theatre and instructed to get up in his place 
at the end of the first act and shout, “This show is bum, 


and I want my money back.” He had to kiss all the babies 
on Commonwealth-avenue (fifty-six in one afternoon) and 
explain that he was “ passionately fond of animals.” Other 
things he had to do which, if embarrassing to him, must 
have been even more objectionable to outsiders. We trust 
that in narrating these the chronicler of Harvard has relied 
less upon realism than upon romance. 


The Bourgeois. By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

To read this book is rather like drinking dry champagne on 
an empty stomach. It is a story of the Latin Quarter. 
Frisson, ex-medical student, hypochondriac, playwright, is 
its true hero, and not the polite and serious young American 
with the gold-rimmed spectacles. The atmosphere is an 
atmosphere of squalor, in which busy, restless brains dare 
not leave off thinking lest the discomfort should become 
sensible ; and thought must concern itself always with the 
lightest of trifles for terror of the big things behind. 
Frisson, with his Old Man of the Sea—medical student, 
aged seventy, and dependent on Frisson for his continued 
existence—is so admirable in the rush of his subacid babble 
that a plot seems rather a superfluity. However, there is 
one of a farcical sort, and it lands Mr. Alabaster—such is the 
strange name of the young American—in a sufficiently 
ridiculous position. It is not easy to give a notion of 
Frisson ; he is rather a cumulative effect. How, away from 
its context (in which are set forth various excellent deterrents 
against diary writing), does this look ? 

‘“‘ How strange,” said Peter, ‘‘I had no idea that people 
could be so foolish as to enter such things in a book 
crimes and things, you know. I should think it was quite 
bad enough to have them on one’s conscience.”’ 

‘*That’s just it,” said Frisson, ‘‘ you must put a crime 
somewhere. Well, if you have no conscience, what are 
you to do? You put it in a diary instead. It’s only 
people with consciences who are able to hide their crimes, 
and that is why so many conscientious people are reckoned 
good,” 

We may find room, perhaps, for the phrase in which the 
astronomer Carabin is hit off : 

Should he ever die it will simply be because he has 
forgotten to go on living, for he is wretchedly delicate, 
and lives simply because he has forgotten that he ought to 
be dead. 

But how long has religiewse taken the place of dévote ? 
Presumably since they drove the nuns out of France. 


October Brewings. 


A Blind Marriaye. 
Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
A Goddess of Gray's Inn. By G. W. Burgin. (Pearson, 63. 
Mary Anne of Parchment buildings, By Lucas Cleeve. 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 
Furewell Nikola. By Guy Boothby. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 
The Court of Honour. By William Le Queux. (FF. V. 
White. 6s.) 
Wuy do people read? The question is not quite so im- 
pertinent as it may appear. For people did not always read. 
Billions of men and women for thousands of years have 
contrived ordinary human happiness without the aid of half- 
penny newspapers and cheap reprints and the most remark- 
able novel of the year, just as the world went well enough 
without tobacco. Why—to narrow the question to the 
present parpose—do people read the books which we have 
named at the head of this column? We do not wish to 
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simply that they should not read them. 
read them, we—well—why ? 

October is active ia beer as well as in books, “ Our 
October brewing” catches the eye that roams over the 
provincial papers. Publishers and publicans alike welcome 
the ‘ pomifer annus ”—the season of profits. And perhaps 
this vague connection between beer and books may furnish 
the ghost of a clue to our question’s answer. Ask why 
people read, and you may be countered with the question 
why people drink. The proximate causes appear, on due 
consideration, to be four or thereabouts, if we put aside 
the root-and-branch teetotalers who will have it that people 
drink because they are wicked and for no other reason 
under the sky. let us take the proximate causes in their 
proper order, scientifically, and it may presently be seen 
that there is something more than the calendar con- 
cerned in the coincidence of the October brewings and 
our autumn announcements. A man drinks because he 
is thirsty ; that is the primal reason, based on his original 
sin, and you may see him doing it at the nearest 
drinking fountain. And a man reads for information, 
as the man who consults Bradshaw in a free library. 
Possibly, too, the readers—some of them—in the British 
Museum may claim moral equality with the searcher of 
Bradshaw who has no desire of illegitimate sensations, 
and the dipper in the drinking fountain, who merely 
wants to satisfy a legitimate thirst. Secondly, a man 
may drink because there is nothing else to do, as, for 
example, at a City dinner when the dinner is over. It is like 
chewing tobacco, a mere “ filling in of gaps of. time and 
teeth,” or the whittling of a stick. So a man gets his 
“chew” or his stick for whittling from the railway beok- 
stall a sixpenny Scott, or a halfpenny (‘ufs, to carry him 
over a vacant hour or two. Again, a man may drink to 
drive dull care away; and with beer, as with books, this is 
probably the commonest cause of bibbing. For one man 
who loves the taste of beer, and can distinguish nicely 
between the various brews, there are a thousand—five—ten 
thousand—who praise “ beer, glorious beer,” in the lump, 
merely as beer. ‘Thus it is with the average customer of 
Mr. Mudie, it may be suspected. The people who flock to 
his bar want reading matter, and they are not very particular 
as to the brew so long as it is strong enough to act as an 
anodyne, and will make them forget for a couple of hours 
(the effects seldom last longer, we have found) that the world 
as it is isa world as it ought not to be. There is a fourth 
stage of the drinking habit ; it comes when a man drinks, no 
longer for any one of the aforesaid more or less legitimate 
reasons, but because he simply cannot help himself, Even here 
the literary analogy is easily found. For there are men— 
mostly men of letters whose habit of reading has been com- 
pulsory, by doctor's orders, as it were—who have permitted 
the habit to run away with them. They hate reading at 
last, as the drunkard curses the drink, but they are quite 
unable to resist the appeal of printed matter. They cannot 
pass a newsboy without stopping for a dram; they turn 
their homes into hells by soaking in bookshops when they 
should be in the drawing room at tea. But this cacoéthes 
leyendi is too serious a topic for more than allusion. Like 
the habitual drunkard, the habitual reader requires a medical 
monograph, legislation, and enforced seclusion. 

Perhaps it is already evident under which heading we 
place the five volumes which stand above this column. So 
far as information goes they are useless; they are not 
Bradshaw books, and a Martian who descended upon Mr. 
Mudie and took them out as a guide to real life would 
lose his way before he had walked twenty yards along 
Oxford-street. To regard them as mere means of passing 
the time would be to do them some injustice. ‘They are a 
little stronger than that. They may be recommended as 
anodynes, and we have picked them out as being representa- 
tive of the best and purest make of literary anodynes, The 
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tens of thousands who want to get away for an hour or two 
from the realities of life, to imagine themselves among 
people who never have existed and never could exist, in 
conditions that no conceivable combination of real persons 
and events could afford; who want, too, to be so deceived 
by common names and well-known localities that the 
delusion is clinched as Utopia, Barataria, and the Snark 
can never clinch it—these tens of thousands have their 
brew prepared. All these writers are well-known, and their 
ability to produce a competent and reliable brain-muddler 
is assured. We know Mr. Sims—not the sentimental 
humourist of the Referee, but the pure sentimentalist of 7'e 
Blind Marriage, and we are glad to meet May and Mary, 
with their invalid mother. 

May and Mary, who had gone on the stage to earn 
money, sent every shilling they could spare from their 
modest salaries to defray the expenses and pay the 
doctors’ bills. 

Mr. Burgin, too, brews good muddlers. Groundsel Court 
never was in (iray’s Inn, though it may have been situated 
somewhere in the Milky Way. Wotherspoon is a mild sort 
of Scrooge, and Crane is his Bob Crackitt: and Lilian, the 
goddess from the machine, melts everybody into philan- 
thropists. ‘* Do you really love her ?” says Mrs. Harte to 
her son Bagot. 

‘*Love her! The first time we met I loved her for her 
pretty ways—her gracious presence—her sweet eyes—not 
sad eyes, but eyes sparkling with mirth—wells of limpid 
honesty and truth. Mother, I seem to have Joved her 
always—never to have drawn breath of life before. 
She ——! Well, she took me for a clumsy fool when I 
answered at random, and laughed with such infectious 
gaiety that I laughed too, scarce knowing why.” 

And soon. This from a barrister to his mother. It is not 
of this world. Mary Anne of Parchment Buildings is also 
in love with her barrister, and, being also not of this world 
(though “on” at the Alhambra), did not let concealment 
prey on her damask cheek. Yet Mary’s amazing innocence 
saved her, to say nothing of Valroy. “Nemo mortalium 
omnibus horis sapit,” remarks Lucas Cleeve. 

It had been so with Herbert Valroy when he kissed 
Mary Anne. He was not in love with her—the difference 
in their positions made such a state of things impossible.” 

Here again we soar to worlds unknown, and put behind us 
the sad frailties we know too well. Mr. Le Queux pretends 
to take us to Monte Carlo. We meet, in a dream, as it 
were, a ruined gambler, a cosmopolitan adventurer, and a 
princess. 

Already, ere I became aware of it, I had thus been 
embarked boldly upon an adventurous seach for the 
unknown, but rigidly guarded, secret—a search which 
proved so strange, so full of grave peril, and so utterly 
astounding in its results, as to surpass even the human 
imagination. 

It does not surpass the imagination of Mr. Le Queux, how- 
ever. And anybody who is dissatisfied with his own world 
may try a draught of the world of Mr. Le Queux ; it will 
be a change. Mr. Guy Boothby takes us to a world where 
everybody at critical moments whispers to somebody else 
with surprising results. 

‘* To oblige me you will do it,” he said ; and then, drawing 
a little closer to him, he murmured something that we 
could not hear. The effect upon the Don was magical: his 
face turned a leaden hue, and for a moment I thought he 
would have fallen. 


And soon. And, again : 

‘* Have you met Dr. Nikola lately?” I inquired. The 
effect it produced upon him was instantaneous. He 
shrunk from me as if he had been struck, and, leaning 
against the wall of the house behind him, trembled like 
an aspen leaf. 


Nikola, whom academic pedestrians, from a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the hoardings, vaguely regard as a soap, 
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seems to have disappeared to Thibet. That is a great pity, 
for Mr. Boothby’s Nikola brew is a really effective literary 
anodyne, and leaves the reader—whose head is unaccustomed 
to such fumes—mentally helpless for hours. So, on the 
whole, the October brewing provides plenty of reliable 
intoxicants which will transport a man—we should rather 
say a woman—well away from the world of taxes and 
politics and other worrying realities. 


Propriety and Passion, 


The Embarrassing Orphan. By W. E. Norris. (Methuen. 6s.) 


(illetle’s Marriage. By Mamie Bowles. (Heinemann. 
gq 


Tuese two novels we place together because they come from 
opposite poles. Not that in any sense they represent respec- 
tively the zenith and the nadir of accomplishment. The 
skilled handicapper would start them at about level weights 
in the race for popular favour, balancing the youth of the 
one against the experience of the other. They come from 
different stables—our knowledge of the turf will scarcely 
carry the metaphor through—and illustrate the merits of 
different systems of training. Everyone, the most ignorant, 
has his fancy, and in the race between passion and propriety 
we are inclined to back passion. In the one of these two 
books there is little that a calm judgment can approve, in 
the other nothing that it cancondemn. Mr. Norris takes us 
into the drawing-room, and refuses to let us out even when 
we are transported to the //le Perdue. There is no fault to be 
found with the manner in which he presents the orphan, a 
girl and an heiress whom few know to be an heiress. In the 
tones of an educated old gentleman (Sir Edward Denne, to 
wit), we follow the fortunes of his ward, whom her mother’s 
French relatives strive to annex, for Mr. Norris has every 
turn and twist of technique at his pen’s point, and never 
once can you slam down the book and say : “‘ That’s wrong.” 
The characters talk—as people talk. No one of them does 
anything that could not conceivably be done by people 
our wives have upon their visiting lists. Moreover, Mr. 
Norris has retained through all these years of production 
a light and pleasant style, with the unvarying manner of a 
gentleman. Henever loses his head. Nevertheless—or should 
we say therefore ?—he never carries us! away. Our head 
approves of Mr. Norris, and as we sit with him in the draw- 
ing room we feel we are in distinguished company, where 
any slip is a tumble to the depths. 

Of Miss Mamie Bowles no level head could approve. She 
carries us for a wild romp through the passions. Gillette, 
the stubby girl, who is stupidly religious, a vegetarian, and 
an heiress, George Spenser, the hypochondriacal hero, who 
loathes her and marries her for her money; Ellice Bastien, 
the dainty woman he loves and who loves him—they are 
all outrageous, and mix themselves up in a tumult of passion 
which makes the reader’s brain reel. Miss Bowles enters 
into the spirit of the romp. Ellice’s teeth, for instance : 


Sometimes they struck him as the drifted petals of a 
white rose, sometimes as being like a narrow strip of moon 
emerging through the crimson of sunset, s>metimes as 
recalling a little stream of sparkling water one craved to 
press one’s feverish mouth against. 


Men who live in the country with dyspepsia are not struck 
in that way. Again: 
‘*Do you know what love and passion are, Ellice 
He gazed at her with lean, haggard face. The woman 
leant back against the carriage feeling her heart swollen, 
till the thin envelope of her frame was near to creaking. 


9» 
‘ 


But for all her ladies whose frames come near to creaking 
with their passion, for all her impossible characters, her 
amazing exaggerations and hilarious metaphors, Miss Bowles 
interests one. She is like the Miss Terrys and the Mrs. 
Campbells of the stage, at whom you must needs look, 
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however bad the play may be. The only explanation we 
can offer of our interest in (illette’s Marriage, as of our 
interest in Mrs. Campbell when playing an absurd part, is 
that the artist, or the writer, has “charm.” It is not much 
of an explanation, even though you proceed to such vague 
extensions as “ personality,” or “magnetism,” for it is 
something that can be felt, but defies any speedy mode of 
analysis. But here, at least, it is the writer, rather than her 
puppets, who interests the reader. She feels keenly, and if 
the striking passion produces as yet too strident a tone, the 
receptive nature is there. 


Religion in Fiction. 

By Henry Gilbert. (George Allen. 6s.) 
Memory Street. By Martha Baker Dunn. (Jarrold. 6s.) 
Deborah, By James M..Ludlow. (Nisbet. 6s.) 

A Gallant Quaker. By Margaret Roberton. (Methuen. 6s.) 


The Coming of the Preachers. By John Ackworth. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


The Comedy of a Suburban Chapel. 

(Hutchinson. 6s.) ‘ 

Ir is one of the misfortunes of a highly complex social 
development that it tends to remove the individual further 
and further from the end towards which his labours are 
directed. It was more interesting to be a soldier in the days 
of Hastings than it is to be a unit in a column employed in 
a combined movement for sweeping an invisible enemy from 
a range of hills which personally you don’t want. Similarly 
one may conceive the life of the village shopman into whose 
little store are gathered products of every clime, to be one fat 
more absorbing than the lives of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the spruce young clerks and shopmen who 
stream backwards and forwards daily between the suburbs 
and the City. In fact, in our own day, the men to whom 
their work is an end in itself, are an infinitesimal minority. To 
the rest, whose time is occupied principally in adding up 
enormous columns of other people’s money, their daily work 
is no better than an irksome condition of their gaining 
food, clothing, and shelter. Than such a society what 
better ground for the. growth of pessimism ? Among the 
more thoughtful of its members the plant springs of its 
own accord. Such “sure and certain hope” of am ineffable 
future as our fathers felt is torn to tatters in the conflict of 
religious teachers. The churches tend more and more to 
become mere social centres, and religion to be identified with 
thrift and the disuse of alcohol. The old choice must be 
made ; is it pleasure we must live for, or wisdom ? 

That practically is how the question presented itcelf to 
Mr. Gilbert’s hero. He never solves it; but there it is 
facing him all the time, importunate. Mr. Gilbert has been 
to school to Mr. George Gissing. He deals with the same 
class of people—the people of the suburbs. Let us rather 
say (lest we seem to traduce many good and cultivated 
people who find it convenient to live there), a certain 
element which would, probably, be proud to hear itself 
described as fast. More exactly, it is coarse, sensual, and 
unspeakably silly. Mr. Gilbert has not Mr. Gissing’s 
faculty of eclectic realism. In his determination to shirk 
nothing, he occasionally breaks away from the customary 
restraint of English writers. But he succeeds, at any rate, 
in creating such an atmosphere as serves to test the stuff of 
which his hero is made. First there is the dingy home in 
which a brutal father maltreats the weak and gentle mother, 
who takes refage in drink. Then the Birkett Institute and 
the unspeakable scandal of unchastened adolescence. Next, 
the suburban dancing classes and drawing-rooms, and the 
young ladies who describe their friends’ brothers as ‘such 
a jolly fellow,” love dancing because it is “so dreamy,” and 


Hearts in Revolt. 


By J. D. Causton. 
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Ernest comes, 


loll away whole afternoons on half a chair. 
on the whole, very well out of it to the serious attachment 


of his life. The author has spent a good deal of pains upon 
the creation of Connie Nevile. He has not failed to present 
her as a really charming and amiable young woman, busy on 
building up her character on St. Thomas « Kempis. It is 
unfortunate that he has not better contrived the impedi- 
ment to her union with Ernest, whom she heartily loved. 
It is difficult, no doubt, to set bounds to what may happen 
among the professors of asceticism as it is understood in the 
Church of England ; but it is hard to believe that the most 
amateurish of directors would advise a girl that, because she 
had been minded to enter a sisterhood, it was her duty to 
precipitate the step because she had fallen in love. A 
Jesait—or, for that matter, any ordinary confessor of the 
Church that knows about these things—would have laughed 
her into common sense in the space of a Pater noster. As 
it is, she emulates St. Elizabeth of Hungary, in the picture 
of Mr. Calderon ; and Ernest marries a comfortable, wise 
woman of thirty, who knows all about the state of his 
affections, but likes him well enough to want him anyway. 
We have devoted so much space to Mr. Gilbert’s Hearts in 
Revolt because, despite of such faults and a lot of ineffectual 
effort to find the right word, it did lay hold of us to the 
point of making us forget sometimes that we were reading 
it as a matter of business. 

The next on our list, Memory Street, is very different in 
manner and spirit. It isa formless yarn of a young girl’s 
life. Neighbours come on, and gossip, and go; the young 
are casually mated ; and Mrs. Day loses that “ poor transient 
creatur’,” Mr. Day, and “I believe was a better woman all 
her life by reason of trying to live up to the heroic qualities 
with which she finally endowed him.” The heroine is most 
engaging in childhood, as she sits on a stool behind the door 
of the pew, mentally correcting the traits of the Deity as 
presented by the preacher, and, despite remonstrances against 
the impiety of “ makin’ over” God, liking him best “ the 
way she fixed him.” American books—like American 
people—must always gain in this country a certain advantage 
from the perpetual flicker of unusualness that lights up the 
most commonplace lives. There is everywhere in this 
“street” some slight ecce.tricity that keeps the English 
explorer in a kindly humour. 

No such remark applies to eborah, which is a painstaking 
attempt to rehabilitate the times of Antiochus Epiphanes 
and the Maccabees. Deborah is a beautiful Hebrew who 
would emulate her namesake of proto-canonical fame ; but 
when she sets her hand to the workman’s hammer her arm 
is apt to be unnerved by human affections, Captain Kleon 
would seem to have possessed the power of permanently 
winning affection that Sisera so notably lacked. And as to 
the manner of the narrative, it is matter for regret that, 
whereas such an essay demands a singular perfection of 
literary form, the text is disfigured by solecisms for which 
no amount of archeological detail, easy in these days to 
import, can win forgiveness. What are we to think of an 
author who can write: “Slowly the rhapsody faded from 
her face” ? Obviously at one moment, at least, Deborah 
deserved to be called a “ human document.” 

A Gallant Quaker and The Coming of the Preachers are 
closely akin. Each represents one of those phases in post- 
Reformation England, when the necessary reaction from a 
swinish apathy concerning things spiritual set the country 
in a flame. Change the names and a few other details, and 
the Quaker story might pass for the story of the Wesleys. 
Both are eminently reminiscent of George Eliot : that also 
was to be expected. Dinah’s sermon is, after all, the last 
word descriptive of English emotional religion. And here 
from A (fallant (Quaker is a saying well found to indicate 
the normal English habit : 


They ate a wonderful people, dear niece, and I would 
fain join them; but thou knowest it is written, ‘‘ Render 
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unt» Cwsarthe things that are Ciesar’s.”” Now, the State 
and the Church are Cvesar’s, and it would ill become me, 
as mayor and thus a bit of Cesar, to absent myself from 
church, or thee-and-thou the parson and keep hatted 
before my superiors ; but, as a private man, I say thee and 
thou when I choose, and wear my hat and attend any 
meeting that should happen to be taking place as I pass 
by. Thou seest my meaning clearly ? 


Clearly. 

Mr. Causton, in the Comedy of a Suburban Chapel, has 
gone to work upon right lines. Here the chapel is the 
social centre. Sunday-school, choir practice, the annual trip 
to the seaside—these are the occasions which bring together 
youth and maiden, and foster the attachments that have 
their end in matrimony. But though it shows evidence of 
observation, this is a rather disappointing book. The story 
is constantly on the point of becoming interesting, but it 
never quite fulfils its promise. The scheming of Mrs. Neve 
to secure eligible young men for her eight daughters is too 
gross and palpable, and the daughters themselves are shadowy 
creatures. And the conversation is not wholly convincing. 
Far the most successful figure is that of Mr. Blout, the 
principal pillar of the converticle, the head of the 
Sunday-school, the rich man of the congregation. Not 
consciously insincere, he betrays in every speech the spirit 
of vulgar worldliness. Here is his simple confession of 
faith : 


‘*T always try to make my addresses impressive, to leave 
a distinct impression upon their minds. I started in this 
way: ‘Hands up those who know the eighth command- 
ment?’ Every hand went up. I called upon one boy to 
repeat it, and then I made them say it altogether. ‘ Now,’ 
I said, ‘not one of us wants to be a thief, but supposing 
we haven’t any money, how are we going to get all the 
nice things in life we want without stealing?’ . . . ‘I can 
tell you—serve God. ‘‘Seek ye the Kingdom of God and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” I have found 
that true. God has given me everything I wanted, and 
when you’ve got everything you want, you know, boys 
and girls, you won’t have any temptation to steal; you'll 
have no trouble in keeping the eighth commandment.’ ”’ 


This good man’s daughter, however, turns out a Jessica of 
the baser sort; whereupon one is conscious of an unholy 
exultation. And she is the centre of some rather ingenious 
complications. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes ‘on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 


Reviews of a selection will follow.| 


Tue Haprenincs or Jim. By “Tora.” 

Jiu is described as “a brilliant Irish girl with a tem- 
perament.” She is certainly original. Here is a fragment 
of her conversation : “‘Oh, perhaps you’re good-natured. If 
you are, the Lord help you!’ said Jill, in her grand- 
mother’s soft, low bass, ‘and damn! damn! damn good- 
nature !’” Grandmother Devereux says some sensible things. 
“¢The greatest loss ever sustained of the nation is the loss of 
an honest belief in the devil. A devil at least 
preserved us from this giggling ease in sinning.’” A strong, 
unconventional story. (Uutchinson. 6s.) 


Tue Frery Dawn. By M. E. CoLerimpar. 


A French historical novel by the author of that capital 
story The King with Two Faces. In a “note ” at the 
beginning Miss Uoleridge remarks : “‘ Writers of historic 
fiction are, for the most part, thieves. Many of the follow- 
ing pages have been stolen from Imbert de Saint-A mand, 
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some from Louis Blanc, a few from the Memoirs of 
Alexandre Dumes, The chapter called ‘ Maison Botherel ’ 
was composed — almost every word of it—many years 
ago, by Lamartine, Feydeau, and Théophile Gautier.” 
(Arnold. 6s.) 


By-Nem Munro. 


The author of Gilian the Dreamer has left his native 
Argyll to record how “The Shoes of Fortune ”—the 
hero’s sole inheritance—“ brought to manhood, love, adven- 
ture, and content, as also into divers perils on land and 
sea in foreign parts and in an alien army, Paul Greig of 
the Hazel Den in Scotland, one time purser of the Seven 
Sislers brigantine of Hull and late lieutenant in the 
Regiment d'Auvergne.” ‘he story deals with the plots and 
intrigues of the Jacobites to place the Young Pretender on 
the throne. 


TRE SHOES OF FORTUNE. 


By THE WRITER or “ AN 
ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS.” 


A Mopern ANTAWUS. 


This much-advertised writer of love-letters has industry. 
A Jlodern Anteus runs to over five hundred pages. 
Two sets of verses are printed on the leaf facing the 
conclusion, “ They differ; yet each of them in its way 
defines a life which the world has to regard as a failure.” 
That life was Tristram Gavney’s. Its story is here set forth 
from childhood till one evening late in August when 
“Tristram Gavney lay dead.” “In the beginning,” says 
the anonymous author, “ you shall see him vigorously at 
suck; and at the end you shall not find him properly 
weaned,” (Murray. 6s.) 


Wiruin tHe Rapivs, By ALBERT KINROss, 


“An Entertainment” is the author’s sub-title to these 
stories, and as two of them are divided up into sub-tales, 
and as in the preface be states that after reading Stevenson’s 
Lynamiter and New Arabian Nights he remarked, “ We will 
continue,” it is plain that Mr. Kinross is indebted to 
R. L. 8. for the scheme of his book. He has a ready pen, 
and an easy invention. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


Cynruia’s Way. By Mrs. ALFrep Srpawick, 


A pleasant story of modern life—a welcome story, for 
youth and happiness sparkle through the pages. In the 
beginning Cynthia is reading her seventh proposal of 
marriage. 

“*T defy you to say I’m not pretty,’ cried Cynthia. 

‘If you were ugly you'd know it was the money men 
came after. Now you can never make up your mind whether 
it’s you or your millions,’ said Mary.” ‘Arnold. 6s.) 


Tue Trarror’s Way. By S. Leverr-YEATS. 


“Thank God! I am the last of my house! Thank 
God! No young fect patter up and down the long 
corridors ; no young voices shrill through these silent walls. 
They would grow up to know me as the ‘shame of 
Vibrac.’”’ The speaker is Gaspard de Vibrac, who tells 
this doublet-and-hose French romantic story. Mr. Levett- 
Yeats is the author of 7/e Honour of Savelli. (Longmans, 
Gs.) 


SPINDLE AND PLovgu. By Mrs. Henry Dupenry. 


A modern story of home life, love affairs, minor troubles, 
and the amenities of social life. ‘“Shalisha stood drooping 
by the gate after the little grey-horsed brougham was out of 
sight. . . Then she turned, with a swing of her big 
hips and a proud lifting of the red head that Sydenham had 
pronounced atrocious in shade, and re-entered the house.” 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 
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NAZARUS. By A. C. FARQUHARSON. 


A romantic story. “Sebastian, Count of Oldenburg, was 
the second and youngest son of his father, the old Count 
Rudolf, now dead.” ‘“ As Sebastian rode alone through the 
forest his mind was in a mood of unusual preoccupation. 
He guided his horse with the instinctive certainty of a long- 
practised rider, but his thoughts were absent.” (Macmillan. 
6s.) 


Oniy A NIGGER. By 


A grave story of East and West, of a Hindu who loved 
an Engl'shwoman. He dies, or, as he expresses it, goes “ to 
the realms of the Great Unknown, where perhaps the ban 
of blood that has separated us here may be removed by the 
gentle hand of a pitying angel.” His name was Ashutor. 
He was a Bengali, and he had a “ great dome-shaped forehead 
surmounting delicately-chiselled features.” (Chatto. 6s.) 


EpmMunD MITCHELL. 


By ALFRED A. GRACE. 


For seven hundred years the Maori was a fighter. Then 
came the pukeha “and spoiled everything.” In these 
twenty-eight short, virile stories Mr. Grace tells of the 
Maoris, and of the impact of the white man on the doomed 
race. Most of the stories appeared in the Sydney Bulletin. 
For two of the folk-lore tales the author is indebted to “ his 
ancient Maori friend Karepa, Te Whetu.” (Chatto. 6s.) 


TALES OF A Dyna RACE. 


VISITING THE SIN. By Eva Rayner. 

A tale of mountain life in Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
a preface, written at Boston, the author states that although 
the plot of the book is fictitious, the incidents, with a few 
exceptions, are founded upon real happenings, taken 
directly from the mouths of old residents. The details of. 
the fight before the door of the church were furnished by a 
native of the hamlet where the skirmish occurred. Miss 
Rayner seems to think that accuracy of incident is vital to a 
story. (Putnam. 6s.) 
Tuk GoLpen Spur. By J. S. FLercuer. 

A modern romance, told in the first person, and of the 
Prisoner of Zenda school. ‘ My companion looked at me 
with something like a flash of displeasure illuminating the 
unfathomable depths of her eyes, and two tiny creases, 
eloyuent of inquisitive feeling, showed themselves about the 
crimson of her lips. She, too, paused, and her foot tapped 
impatiently upon the pavement. ‘Well, sir?’ she said.” 
(John Long. 6s.) 


We have also received: S/ephen Ayrtle, by Katherine 
Andrews (Unwin) ; Avny Fritz’s A D.C., by F. Hird (Bell) ; 
The Peril of the Prince, by Headon Hill (Pearson) ; 7he 
Winds of Cathrigg, by Christabel Coleridge (Isbister) ; The 
Redemption of Neil Maclean, by David Lyall (Hodder) ; 
O'er Moor and Fen, by Joseph Hocking (Hodder) ; Za Our 
County, by Marion Harland (Putnam); Half My Lie, by 
W. T. Hickman (Arnold) ; Zhe Arbiter, by Mrs. Hugh Bell 
(Arnold); God Save the King, by Ronald Macdonald 
(Hutchinson) ; Aavde Ormond, by Norah Bagnall (Mac- 
queen) ; A Manufacturer's Laughter, by A. C. Gunter 
(White) ; A Drone and a Dreamer, by Nelson Lloyd ( Heinne- 
mann); A Man of Tron, by J. Morgan de Groot (Long) ; 
The Curse of Kden, by the author of Tie Master Sinner 


(Long). 
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From J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


10s. 6d. net, By ANTHONY HOPE. And 6s. 


A NEW SERIES and a NEW ISSUE, with 8 Illustrations by Mr. Christy. 
Extra crown 8vo, 68. 





LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 18 Illustrations, special binding, 10s. 6d. net- 


**Got up with every indication of perfect taste....... 


A most acceptable gift- 
book—one of the best of the season.”’ 


—Lrerpool Mercury. __ 
KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A UNION OF HEARTS. 


Extra crown &vo, 6s. 
“It may b3 doubted if ever Katharine Tynan herself has written a more 
fasciaating tale.””— Scotsman. 
** Mrs. Hinkson is at her best in ‘A Union of Hearts’...... a bright, humorous, 
touching, and well-constracted novel.’’— World 


WHEELS OF IRON 


A NOVEL. By L. T. MEADE. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE KEY TO THE RIDOLE. 
A Historical Story of Huguenot Days. 
By MARGARET COMRIE 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
POY eng some exceedingly interesting characters, whose adventures 


A4ptivate our interest and sympathy from the outset, and do not relax their 
hin d on them till the very end.’”’—Glasgow Herald 


A Tale of the Times of Judas Maccabzus. 
By JAMES M. LUDLOW, Author of “The Captain of the 
Janizaries,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Cannot be read without interest.”—Newcastle Ch ronicle, | 
“This is the best historical novel we have seen this season.’ 
Ate 7% en Free Press. 


- ROBESPIERRE. a Study and Biography. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxfori; 
Author of “ Danton,” “ Paris,” &c. 
Demy 8v0, 16s. [ Ready shortly. 


J. NISBET & CO., LTD., 21, Berners Street, London. 


W. THACKER & CO’S LIST. 
THE WORKS OF G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


(AN EDITION DE LUXE,) 


Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
B 


art., M.P. 
24 vols, £12 12s. net. 


Tha volumes are printed from new type on hand-made paper, specially 
manufactured for this edition, and handsomely bound in buckram with 
gilt tops. 

Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese vellum, and full-page Illustrations by 
Hvueu Tomson, H. M. Brock, C. E. Brock, JauLanp, Hakkine@ron 
Biro, Cectt Aupen, E, CaLpwE.Lt, Frep Ror, and others. 














Demy 8vo, gilt tops. 


RIDING SONGS AND VERSES KATE COVENTRY. 
pepe — TIONS, and BONES ANDI, ROSINE and 

KATER BLACK BUT COMELY. SISTER LOUISE. 

UNCLE SOHN: THE BROOKES OF CERISE. 

MARKET BRIDLEMERE. QUEEN’S MARIES, 
aoe THE WHITE ROSE. HOLMBY HOUSE. 

a ROY’S WIFE. GENERAL BOUNCE, 

OR SATANELLA. GLADIATORS. 
TILBURY NO-GO. DIGBY GRAND. GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
SARCHEDON. INTERPRETER. 


The Times.—“ The edition has everything to recommend it externally.” 
The World.—“ An edition more worthy of the novelist has certainly not 
been issued before.” 


Manchester Guardian.—“ It is as handsome a volume as one could wish 
to see,” 


The Times.—“ Good paper and type and a good serviceable binding.” 
The Field.—“ Altogether a pleasure to read.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A handsomely printed edition.’ 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ These tasteful buckram volumes are worthy o the 
man and the matter in them.”’ 


Fah James’s Gazette.—“* These capital books......the work of a born story- 
teiler 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ Fulfils every requirement of the book lover in paper, 
type, iliustrations, and binding.” 
Atheneum.—“ The edition is evidently going to be a success.” 


Country Gazette.—‘‘ The publishers may be congratulated on the style in 
which the work is turned out.”’ 


Truth.—“ Has every claim to be considered an Edition de Luxe.” 
Spectator.—“ The pleasant actting of this handsome edition,’’ 


W. THACKER & 00., : 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 








SANDS & CO. 


Ss. NOVELS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

MEN v. DEVILS. By T. Kineston Charke. Illustrated 
by J. Hassall. An Exposure of Dishonest Company Promoting, con- 
taining startling revelations. First Edition of 10,00, printed to meet the 
numerous orders received before publication. 


READY NOVEMBER 1l. 
PETER: A PARASITE. By E. M. ALBANEsI, Author of 


“The Blunder of an Innocent.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF LAURENTIA. 
HAULTMONT. 
“In many respects remarkable...... Alight and alive with passionate con- 
viction.”— Atheneum, 
** Well worth reading.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


CONCERNING SOME FOOLS AND THEIR 
FOLLY. By NEWTON SANDARS. A clever character-sketch of 
married life under trying circumstances. 


LENA LAIRD. By W. J. Latpiay, Author of “The Royal 
Academy: Its Uses and Abuses.” 
“Tbis book, which has roused so much feeling and created so much violent 
discussion.”—The Queen. 


TAKEN BY ASSAULT. By Mortey Rosenrts, 
** Goes with a swing from start to — "——Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Breatblessly exciting.’’— The 


THE. nee TAGE. 
- oe er and strong.”’—Outlook. 
* Powerful and deeply interesting.’ ’—Literary World. 


3s. 6a. NOVELS. 


PRINCE CHARMING. By “Rita.” A Fantastic Episode 
of Court Life. 
** Ansolutely charming.”’—Aberdeen Press. 
“It is many a day since we read anything so touching, so brilliant, so full 
of humour.”— Publishers’ Circular. 
“A delightful story.”"—Daily Uclegraph. 


THE CASE AND THE CURE. By Gertrpe Gorpon. 


“ Bright and unaffected.”,—Out/ook, 


By MARIE 


he Quee 
By ‘Epwin PucH and GoprrREy 


THE SACRED PRECINCTS OF THE CLOSE. 
By SYDNEY WARDASE, A pretty story of social life in « cathedral 
city. 


THE PLACE OF DREAMS. By the Rev. W. Barry, D.D 
12, BUBLEIGH STREST, STRAND 





ISBISTER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEIL MUNRO'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE SHOES OF FORTUNE. By Neil Munro. 


Illustrated by A. 8. Boyd. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 

The Glasgow Herald says: “In incident, and stir, and movement, and in 
the di.erse qualities covered by the word ‘go,’ Mr. Neil Munro’s new story 
must take a high ;lace, if not the highest, amoug his writings. It is a genuine 
tale of adventure that never lags or hangs in the telling, and ever and anon 
stirs the blood and catches the breath.”’ 


CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG. By Christabel 
COLERIDGE. Illustrated by Frances Ewan. Price 6s. 
CHRISTOPHER HARE’S NEW NOVEL, 
HOW CYNTHIA WENT A MAYING: an His- 


torical Romance. By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Price 3s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE MIRACLES OF JESUS: as Marks of the 


WAY OF LIFE. By the Right Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG, 
Bishop uf Stepney. Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 


MEMORANDA PAULINA: Studies in St. Paul's 
Epistles. By Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A., Author of “ The Table 
Talk of Jesus,” “ Judgment,” &c. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 


A NEW VOLUME OF BIOGRAPHY BY F. D. HOW. 
NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME. By F. D. How, 


Author of ‘‘ Life of Bishop Walsham How,” “ Life of Bishop Selwyn,”’ 
&c. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, gi.t top, price 5s. 


REGAL GIFf BOOKS. 
“GOOD WORDS.” Annual Volume, 1901. 


fusely Illustrated and handsomely bound. 
price 7s, 6d. 


“THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” Annual Volume, 
1901. Charmingly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, full gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


Pro- 


Royal 8vo, full gilt edges, 





ISBISTER & CO., Lee. Covent Guim, London, 
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TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST of SUEZ, 
Price 6s 
ree 
commonly close 
Venity Fair says: 
clever volume.” 


DROSS. By Haroup TrEMAYNE. Price 6s. 
The Westminster Gazette says: “A daring idea is well carried 
out a more than readable book. We shall look for Mr. 
Tr mayne’s next with interest.” 

The Pee opls says: “ 
the work 
b.. Western Morning News say *As a literary work, it is 
of great daring and e jual exc ~ m.. 


ss “MAD” LORRIMER. By Finca Mason, 

Price 3s a 

The Daily On ‘onicle says: “They breathe a breezy atmo- | 
sphere suggestive of open air and sturdy constitutions.” 


THE WOMAN of ORCHIDS. By Marvin 


DANA. Price 3s. 6 


By ALICE PERRIN 
“Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales un- 
volume... 


“An unusually able a creepy, 


book to be read by men and women of 


THE CASE of a MAN ,with his WIFE. | 


By THEO. GIFT. Price 3s. 6 


LITTLE CHERIE. By ‘Lady Florence 

) rice Is. net [Shilling Sporting Series. 

REMINISCENCES of a GENTLEMAN 
HORSE DEALER. By H MeO radilien Sporting Png 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessirt 
THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 


BOURCHIER. Price 6s 


TATTY. By Peter Fraser. 


READY NOVEMBER 15th 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL, 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG, 
Jontaining nearly 100 Original Illustrations by the famous Cat 
rtist, and Cx eo ns from many Literary Celebrities, 
including », O'Connor, Justin McCaatuy. Frank T. 
Buttes, Heramow Meni ace, Lapy Bancxort, Aparian Ross, 
Sir Wa. Ivcnam, Bart’, &.. & Price 1s 





By Dr. HELEN 


Price 6s. 


READY a NOVEMBER, 
TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
By CICELY FULCHER, 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 
BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. [Iilustrated. 
UNCLE HARRY’S GATE. Illustrated. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE & O©O.,, Limirep. 
3, Agar Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


F.V. WHITE & CO’S 


LIstT. 


In picture cover, price 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


WINTERS ANNUAL, 


Seventeenth Year of Publication, 


ENTITLED 


Lord Broke’s Wife. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


Price 6s. each. 
THE COURT OF HONOUR. 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
FOURTH EDITION. 





A MANUFACTURER'S 
DAUGHTER. 
By ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER. 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
HIS FRIENDS 
By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE 


A LOSING GAME. 
_By HUME NISBET. 


|FROM DEAL TO SOUTH AFRICA 
By HELEN C. BLACK. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., Ltp, 
| 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


Feap. 8vo. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 


PHELPS, late American Minister ; 


Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 


A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B 


“BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS, 
BREOON and its BEACONS, 
ROSS, ot. and CHEPSTOW. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 
THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BR BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON. ORASTBOURNE. HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, ‘PENMAENMAWR, 
LLANFAIRFE CHAN, ‘ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 


CONWAY, COLWY NB AY, 


BETTWS-Y -COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG, 


BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI, 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LUANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS, 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A 


the world, 


Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


“*What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for euch a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ’’—The Timea. 
It very emphatically tops them all.’ ’—Daily Graphic. 
The best Handbpok to London ever issued.’ *—Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 


London: Srmpxr, Marsmatt, Hamitron, 


Kent, & Co. Ltd., The Railway Buokstalls, and all Bocksellers. 


Paris and New York: Brerano’s, 





MR. JOHN LONG'S 
NEW LIST. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CURSE of EDEN. By the Author 


of “ The Master Sinner.” 


THE REAL CHRISTIAN. By Lucas 


CLEEVE, Author of “ Plato’s Handmaiden,” &c. 


THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “‘ The House on the 
Marsh,” &c. 


AN ILL WIND. By Mrs. Lovett 


CAMERON, Author of “ Bitter Fruit,” &c. 


BARBARA WEST. By KEIGHLEY 


SNOWDEN, Author of “* The Web of an Old Weaver,” &c. 


THE GOLDEN SPUR. By J. 8. 


FLETCHER, Author of * The Three Days’ Terror,” &c. 


THE DIVA. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. 


Feswen, ¢ Cupurr), Author of ‘Denis Donne,” “ Comrades 
rue. 


THE LORDS of LIFE. By Bessiz 


DILL, Author of “The Final Goal,” “ The Story of 
Bell,” &c. 


BLUE BONNETS UP. By Tuomas. 


PINKERTON, Author of * The Ivory Bride,” &c. 


MISS PAUNCEFORTE’S PERIL. By 


Mrs. CHARLES MARTIN, Author of “Two Loves,” 
* Ethel Mildmay’s Follies,” 


A SOCIAL PRETENDER. By Wix1- 


FRED GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ Meresia,” “ The Beautiful 
Mrs. Leach,” &c. 


IN the BLOOD. By Wittram SyLvEs- 


TER WALKER (* Coo-ee”), Author of * Virgin Gold,” &. 
With 16 Half- Tone Illustrations on Art Paper by Yohn 
Williamson. 


ANNA LOMBARD. 
CROSS, Author of “ Paula,” &c. 


*,* The pee rful and realistic Novel is now in its Fifteenth 
tion. 


A MAN of IRON. By J. Moraan- 


DE-GROOT, Author of “ A Lotus Flower,” “ Even If,” &. 


A DAUGHTER of ENGLAND. By 


MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “ A Woman Derelict,” &c. 
(Immediately. 


THE GREEN TURBANS. By J. 


MacLAREN COBBAN, Author of “I'd Crowns Resign,” 
&e. (Immediately. 


THE MISSION of MARGARET. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ The Story of a Peni- 
tent Soul,” &c. (Immediately. 


HOUSES of IGNORANCE. By 


FREDERIC CARREL, Author of “The Progress of 
__ Pauline Kessler,” In preparation. 4 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
PAPA, LIMITED. By W. Carrer 


PLATTS, Author of “The Tuttlebury Tales,” &c. With 
40 Illustrations by the Author. 


A CORNER in BALLYBEG. 
NICHOLAS P. MURPHY. 

FORBIDDEN PATHS. By Marcus 
REAY, Author of “ The Love Affairs of a Curate,” &. 
AN ISLAND INTERLUDE. By Joun 
AMITY. With Cover Design by Mrs. Mary F. Raphael. 


THE DESIRED HAVEN. Anonymous. 


With Frontispiece. 


* Petite’s Romance. 


By VuicToRIa 


LONQG’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY of 
COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE CRAZE of CHRISTINA. By Mrs. 


LOVETT CAMERO 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRLS. By FLORENCE 


ARDE 
THE, ‘VEILED MAN. 


TH E CRIMSON CRYPTOGRAM. 


FERGUS HUME 


A PASSING FANCY. 


CAM 


KITTY’S. ENGAGEMENT. By FLORENCE 
WARDEN. - =a [November. 


By WittiaM LE 
By 
By Mrs. LOVETT 


London : 
JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 
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The Art of Life. 


A Pedigree of Counsellors. 


A CERTAIN bleak energy of head and heart distinguishes 
Claudius Clear’s Letters in the British Weekly. Their driving 
alertness gives them a separate place in journalistic writing. 
What they lack is anything which one would point out as 
specially radiant, gracious, or playful. It is not that Claudius 
Clear is without bowels and mercies, or that he does not love 
a good story, or that he is a hard judge of his fellow men. 
He is hard, not harsh ; but his hardness is justified by his 
temperament and by facts. As he sees life he comments 
on it, and if you read him—well, you are likely to receive 
a jog or a knock in your turn. His is not a great, easy, 
and smiling spirit, but an alert, sure, and intent spirit. He 
jokes without difficulty, but never without =o His 
limitations are plain, but so, within them, is his power. 
He is all for fibre and efficiency and to-day. When, there- 
fore, he puts his Letters into a book called Le/ters on 
Life, you stretch your hand for them and mentally gird your 
loins. 

Speaking of one or two books of character which he 
likes—such as Theophrastus, La Bruyére, and Earle’s Micro- 
cosmography—Claudius Clear remarks that often the lessons 
of life are best conveyed indirectly. We should say that 
they ate always best conveyed indirectly. They come not 
as hammered precepts but as stealing and overcoming per- 
suasions. If you would be brave read the Iliad, if virtuous 
Milton, graceful Tennyson. Ina poem like Milton’s “Comus” 
even the purely descriptive passages have such a pitch of 
austere beauty that they lift the soul as hill air lightens the 
body. Shakespeare is different. He casts all lessons and 
all conclusions on the shores of drama, and, drawing human 
nature as it is, leaves that human nature to survey itself. 
He feelingly persuades us what we are, and well knows that 
the lessons of life are self-enforcing, if only life itself can 
be seen steadily and whole. Perhaps he thought of nothing 
but to see life like that. After all, it were a kind of im- 
piety, and perhaps an immedicable error, to know more than 
we do of Shakespeare’s mind. He is the supreme stater of 
the facts of life. The sonnet 


An expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action, 


is unlike the composition of any other mind. There is 
something ineffable in its sombre humanity and detachment. 
In such definitions, because they are true and complete, all 
teaching and all reproof and all pity are implicit. 

Is then the art of life not to be taught directly ? 
Assuredly. But there is a hierarchy of such teaching. The 
largeness of life is vindicated in the fact that the book on 
the art of life which lives has never been the book of direct 
advice or nervous teaching, but has always shown the 
peculiarities and divagations of a temperament. Horace 
expounded an art of life so clear and calming to the mind, 
and expressed it in words of such a cameo perfection of 
phrase, that this easy-going, unambitious Roman has been 
taken to the heart of thousands and thousands of strenuous 
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men with fervid, un-Horatian temperaments, who have 
loved his gospel of contentment and the golden mean, and 
of the heart that is pleased with a little and is master of 
itself and the day. Down the centuries come his dozen 
lines of advice to Leuconée not to question the morrow or 
ask whether this be the last winter she shall see, or whether 
in winters still beyond count she shall hear the Tuscan 
surge beating on the shore. Then, having piled up his 
prohibitions, he breaks forth with the simple injunction, 
Sapias, vina ligues—be wise and strain your wines. And 
the whole thing is so perfect and chiselled, and answers so 
aptly to a frequent mood, that men will never let the trifle 
die. Horace’s teaching is indirect, inasmuch as it is exag- 
gerated. No one really models his life on Horace. We 
cannot all have a Sabine farm and leave the smoke and 
noise of Rome, to possess our souls unvexed by money cares, 
and smile at all turmoil and disquiet because life is brief and 
full of frustrations. 

Montaigne, again, is not a teacher to be followed as if 
he were an altogether sane and practical counsellor in the 
common obligations of life. His sagacity is too spacious, 
too encyclopedic, and it veers too often and too grandly to 
be anything but a school from which each scholar must take 
his own into the paths of life. He is to be read on a large 
scale, and with a lively sense of average and application. 
Else his large reflections and wide allowances and open con- 
fessions may well mislead the man who is to rise from his 
chair and go into Cheapside. Montaigne may easily persuade 
him to cry “I am what I am,” and shut the door on new 
efforts. He has much to say of “ Experience in her own 
precinct” and of a man’s sufficiency to himself. He is 
against all strong affirmations and eager maxims. He loves 
a wisdom “easie, quiet, and salutarie,” and will advise a 
man to commit himself somewhat freely to nature. ‘‘ Oh, 
how soft, how gentle, and how sound a pillow is ignorance 
and incuriosity to rest a well composed head upon... . 
When, by other’s reason, I finde my selfe convicted of a 
false opinion, I learne not so much what new thing hee 
hath told me; and this particular ignorance; which were 
but a small purchase ; as in generall [ learne mine owne 
imbecility and weaknesse, and the treason of my under- 
standing : whence I draw the reformation of all the masse. 
The like I doe in all my other errours: by which rule 
I apprehend and feele great profit for, and unto my life. I 
regard not the species or individuum, as a stone whereon I 
have stumbled. I learne every where to feare my going, and 
endevour to order the same. ‘To learne that another hath 
eyther spoken a fooliish jest, or committed a selfish act, is a 
thing of nothing. A man must learne, that he is but a foole.” 

If you now come down to a writer like Hazlitt you find a 
less permanent and spacious wisdom of life, but yet a great 
deal that is anything but local and temporary. We do not 
wish to quote Hazlitt every week, though to refrain is 
difficult in a theme like this. His essays on “ Application 
to Study,” ‘The Spirit of Obligations,” “On Going a 
Journey,” “ Egotism,” “Living to One’s Self,” and 
“Vulgarity and Affectation,” are admirably keen deliver- 
ances, and no one who reads them will forget their saline 
teachings. 

To mention Hazlitt is useful, because the step from 
Montaigne to Claudius Clear would have been Gargantuan. 
This sketchy pedigree of counsellors is not made to belittle 
Claudius Clear. There is no case of belittling. But we 
wish to place a book like this in a true perspective. 
Compared with Hazlitt (we are speaking of teaching, not 
style) it is local“and temporary, compared with Montaigne 

. well, there is no need for a comparison which no 
living writer on the art of life could stand. If one 
thing is unimaginable, it is the spectacle of Claudius 
Clear pillowing his head on ignorance and _incuriosity. 
His counsels have been delivered from week to week to the 
readers of a religious newspaper, in which the art of making 
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the best of both worlds is kept constantly in view. And by 
this world Claudius Clear means the world in which goods 
are sold, and fabrics weaved, and papers sent to press His 
counsels are for live men and women, whose capacity for 
being alive and useful he wishes to increase. Attention 
to life, interest in life, order and efficiency in life, are his 
ideals in these essays. He has gravel for the fool and the 
half-baked man and the half-asleep man. He says: “ There 
are multitudes of people who never look at a newspaper, and 
some of them even make a boast of it. That grown-up 
men and women in an age like ours should not care to know 
what is going on is, beyond measure, disgraceful.” He has 
been struck—rightly, perhaps—with a curious listlessness in 
many people in their days. They do not care about things 
sufficiently. They have no news. They are bored, and 
they bore. “ How refreshing it is to see an old man full 
of vitality, anxious to be at his newspaper in the morning, 
hurrying to the station for his evening sheet, thirsting for 
information about new books, new movements, new men. 
Jowett may not have been all that his pupils thought him, 
but I like him for saying that the last ten years of life are 
the best.” That parenthetic “ Jowett may not have been 
all that his pupils thought him” is characteristic of Claudius 
Clear. He is always critical, always careful to say as much 
as he means and no more. Indeed, he seldom praises without 
hinting that he could blame. He will write : ** And the best 
thing I know about Rousseau is that, when he was modestly 
provided for, he got rid of his watch, with the singular and 
joyful reflection that he would never again need to know what 
time it was.” This occurs in an essay on “ The Sin of Over- 
work,” for Claudius Clear has his schedule of allowances. 
He would “ fire out” fools from business establishments, he 
is scornful of the average unserviceable clerk who cannot 
look up Corregio in an encyclopedia without questions and 
haltings, and he is fascinated by the all-roundness and 
sleepless intelligence of Leonardo da Vinci; but, never- 
theless, he sees the danger of letting the world be too much 
with us. Here we will take our opportunity to quote : 


It may be doubted whether we have a right to sacrifice 
life to the work of life. Life, it has been said, is not for 
working, neither is life for learning, but learning and 
working are for life. A man is so eager in pursuit of his 
toil that he practically sacrifices everything to it. He has 
no leisure. He scarcely knows his own children—at least, 
with any degree of intimacy. He has no time to trim the 
lamp of friendship. In the life of the great critic Ste. 
Beuve we read that he surrendered everything to his work. 
No influence was allowed to interfere with the distinctness 
and truthfulness of his impressions. During a large part 
of his career he cultivated no intimacies. He even laid 
upon the altar all his early friendships. His haunting 
dread was that he might have to part with his intellectual 
youth. The last period of his career was lonely and dark. 
He suffered from a hopeless and distressing disease, which 
he bore with the greatest calmness, continuing his critical 
writing to within a fortnight of his calamitous death. 
There was a great deal of kindness in his criticisms, though 
I do not forget such papers as that on Lamartine in the 
first volume of the Causeries. And yet, perhaps, he would 
have lived longer, and would have been greater, if he had 
surrendered himself more freely to the claims of 
humanity. . . . The weakness of his personal attachments 
has already chilled his writing, even as it darkened his 
life. .An excessive restlessness and activity prevents the 
best fruit of the mind from ripening. . . . Quiet medita- 
tion will yield its result sooner or later to the patient. 
Let us not.watch the clock too eagerly. I read with 
delight Thoreau’s vindication of his days of reverie which 
his fellow-townsmen thought so idle. ‘‘My days,” said 
he, ‘‘ were not days of the week bearfhg the stamp of any 
heathen deity, nor were they minced into hours and fretted 
by the ticking of a clock.” 

The philosophy of this essay is scarcely that of “ Firing 
Oat the Fools,” “ A Fellow by the Name of Rowan,” and 
“Order and Method”; but that is nothing. Life will run 
away with any writer, and it is vain to expect of a man’s 
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teachings a surface oneness. As to the complexion of 
Claudius Clear’s counsel, it has a certain pervading 
severity, which is felt even in his essays of consolation, 
in which you feel that the reins are still gripped. Never 
does he suffer fools gladly. A kind of remorseless intel- 
ligence is always there. But his plain vigour of statement 
and counsel is very welcome. Thus: “ The horrible phrase, 
‘Oh, I forgot.’ The misery, the anger, the disappointment, 
the loss caused by forgetting is unspeakable. If you can- 
not remember, you must keep a note-book. Mark in it 
every promise you make, and examine it from time to 
time.” . . . “If prosperous young people are wise, they will 
not, unless compelled, go to live in more expensive houses, 
A great deal depends on the rent of a man’s house.” .. . 
“‘In every business establishment there are many who are 
not worth their wages.” That is the note. He will exclaim: 
“I do not believe this in the very least,” or in an argument 
which suggests that some subtlety and patience is required, 
he will ejaculate: “Nonsense!” But this dryness and 
bustle are not to be laid to Claudius Clear’s charge as if 
they were wholly characteristic and a fault. These essays— 
which, we ought to say, are illuminated by wide reading 
and the fruits of much good talk—assuredly have the virtues 
of their defects. ‘We have need of such tart, cathartic 
books,” as Emerson might say. We can commend the book 
to anyone who wants a Monday morning moral shake-up. 
And who does not ? 





Things Seen. 


The Fog. 
ie 


To leave a lighted room at midnight and to step out into 
a familiar street, which has suddenly lost all landmarks, and 
where distance has ceased to exist, is to come within the 
dreadful circle of the unknown. A midnight London fog 
also unites men. They have but one desire—to get home. 

As I made my way up Victoria-street, stepping like the 
blind, caressing the corners of the houses, seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing, but shouts and cries from the roadway, 
where viewless vehicles had collided, I felt the sympathy of 
a common desire with the shrouded, bent figures that passed 
me. We were all, somehow, for home. That is the rule in a 
dense fog. But every rule has an exception, and somewhere 
about Pall Mall I met him. It was just after I had refused 
the services of a youth carrying a torch, who offered to light 
me on my way. At that moment the Exception appeared 
on the steps of a building that might have been a club. 
The fog had no effect upon him. His overcoat was 
open, showing a white shirt front. Geniality shone on his 
face, his lips were parted with amusement, and on his 
shining boots the reflections from the torch shimmered. 
The link boy and I stopped to observe this bright interlude 
in that depressing night. He was one of those exceptions 
who rise above circumstance. He stood on the steps smiling. 
In his mouth was a cigar. He fumbled in his pocket for a 
match, but although the pocket was empty he did not cease 
to smile. He looked about him. Then his eye fell upon 
the flaming torch. ‘ What a delightful world,” I imagined 
him saying; “I need a light, and here is one waiting 
for me.” 

He stepped briskly down, advanced towards the boy, 
lighted his cigar, threw back his head, blew a wreath up- 
wards, and strolled off. 


Il. 


Hr was not a perfect waiter. The perfect waiter should 
have a detached geniality, and he should be alert. This 
man’s manner was too anxious ; he underlined his desire to 
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please, and showed his sense of his own limitations too 
plainly. But he gained by his very timidity. I, for one, 
always seated myself at a table controlled by this lank exile 
from Italian skies. 

One night—owing, perhaps, to the fog—the restaurant 
emptied sooner than usual. At ten o’clock I was the sole 
guest at the tables which were allotted to him. When I 
had paid my bill, he hovered about me, and we talked. He 
began the conversation. I do not attempt to transcribe his 
spasmodic English. 

“Ts the fog very bad ?” he asked. 

“Very bad. It’s worse further west.” 

“ Has the traffic stopped? Can I get to Wandsworth 
later ?” 

““ By walking,” I said. “ But why do you live at Wands- 
worth ? Why don’t you live near your work ?” 

“Tt would cost too much in rent,” he answered. 
a wife and two children.” 

** What hours do you have,” I asked. 

“T get here at eight, and I get home about one the next 
mcrning—that is, if | take my two hours off in the afternoon. 
If I don’t take the two hours I get home at eleven.” 

“What wages do you get ?” 

“Nothing. We pay six shillings a week to wait.” 

“ Are there any English waiters here ?” 

“No. Englishmen wouldn’t stand the hours.” 

“Then why do you stand them ?” 

**To save enough money to go home.” 

“ To Italy ?” 

“ To North Italy.” 

** Tt seems your life is all work ?” 

** All work.” 

“* You haven’t much time for reading books ? ” 

“Oh, my God!” he said. 

I went out into the fog, more content with my own lot 
than when [ entered the restaurant. But I could not sleep 
for thinking of that son of Italy walking to Wandsworth in 
the small hours, feeling his way through the fog—to 
Wandsworth. 


“T have 


Concerning Sub-Fiction. 


Ir is all very well for us to take Fiction seriously, and ask 
to be supplied with the titles of the twelve best novels of the 
year ; but as we go about London, and watch the readers in 
trains and omnibuses, we sometimes think that the “ novels 
of the year” are no more than the Gulf Stream of Fiction 
forcing its way through an ocean of slacker water. Every- 
where we see penny, twopenny, and threepenny novels being 
read. We say novels, for the word “ novelette” is disdained 
by these publications, which are frequently of novel length. 
The 3d. Budget Story Books run to well over 60,000 words 
each. The 1d. Empire Bouquet Novels seem to average 
35,000 words, and the My Pocket Novels 40,000 words, 
The Empress Dainty and Handy Library novels are not a 
whit behind. Moreover, many of these penny novels appear 
to be well established. 7he Branded Foot: a Romance of « 
Monstrous Impersonation Fraud is the 589th volume in the 
Budget Story Books! Alick’s Love, containing, say, 40,000 
words, is the 53rd novel in this penny weekly series. 
We could multiply such facts, but we doubt whether we 
could convey any idea of the enormous weekly production 
of penny novels averaging 40,000 words each in length. 
This is what we venture to call Sub-Fiction, and apparently 
it exceeds Fiction as the unseen waters of the sea exceed in 
volume those which heave on the surface. 

Many of these series emanate from the same publish- 
ing house. The launching of a new one is the veriest 
bagatelle in face of the insatiable hunger of the clerk, the 
nursemaid, and the shop girl. All that is required is a 
scented title for the new series, and a rearrangement of 
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Then the editor’s word goes round, 
the Mississippi of manuscript imperceptibly increases, and 
the printer receives a first order for 150,000 copies. The 


colours for the cover. 


public does the rest. Each bait is but ground-bait for 
another novel in another series. Thus A/ick’s Love, in the 
“* My Pocket” series, contains a decoy chapter of A Deep 
Design in the “ Empire Bouquet” series, and vice versi. 
Back numbers are diligently advertised, and the lists of 
them complete the bewilderment of the present writer, 
whose table is spread with a large but casual catch of 
these amazing productions. In the library called “ Romance” 
nearly two hundred copyright novels have been issued, and 
the eye travels down such titles as Bitterly Tried, Sir 
Raymond's Sweetheart, Fated to Wed, A Woman Without 
Scruple, The Blood of the Desmonds, Valerie’s Secret, Miss 
Moonlight, and Maid Mystery (No. 190), with the know- 
ledge that it is exploring only one little corner—nay, only 
a tuft of grass—in this field of Sub-Fiction which week by 
week the critics complacently ignore. Their complacency 
is justified if their single thought is of literature, but not 
so if they have some regard for life. The man in the 
street may, perhaps, pass these gaudy booklets by, but his 
wife and his daughter and his maid-servant read them in 
their millions with the silent devotion of opium eaters. 

And what is it that they read? Trash, someone replies. 
Well, it is trash ; but the monosyllable is hardly industrious 
or judicial. It is the word if the subject bores you. But 
even trash differs from trash in kind and glory. We find 
little that is unhealthy in these novels. The habit of read- 
ing them day in and day out is certainly unhealthy, but, 
taken singly, these stories are not unwholesome. They are 
crude—crude with a vengeance. They are sentimental— 
sentimental with a full brush. The more they are looked 
into the more they appear to be the answer to the 
suburban life which toils along Upper-street, Islington, 
or through the Brixton Electric-avenue, on Saturday after- 
noon. They are the answer to the tram-ride and the office 
rales, to the dreary perspectives of £:0 a year houses, to 
Monday morning, to the Sunday night which closes without 
bringing a lover. They are the vin ordinaire of life which 
the poorest typewriting miss can afford to buy. We have 
no doubt that the backgrounds and accessories of these 
stories count in their success quite as much as their 
saccharine love-making. Jove and its frustrations are the 
indispensable dish, ut luxury and fashion are the relishes, 
On the back of a penny novel called A Nolle Reparation 
(No. 815 of the “ Romance” series) we find a drawing of a 
scene in the Row, in which every figure, from the coach- 
man to a child on the footpath, is depicted in the last 
degrees of polish, frills, and summer idleness. In this story 
we observe, not for the first time, what yeoman’s service is 
done by five-o’clock tea as a means of creating the 
atmosphere of wealth and leisured sentiment. The hero 
takes tea with Ruby and her pupils in the Rectory garden. 

“This will do for the children. You, as presiding 
genius, must be dignified with a chair, Miss Furness. I 
will sit on this lump of wood here.”’ 

‘© You will be horribly uncomfortable.” 

‘‘Not a bit. This is the sort of thing I like,” he added 
contentedly, leaning back against the tree and looking at 
Ruby, whose slender hand held the brown earthenware 
teapot. 

When, in the next chapter, Colin calls on Lady Wimbury 
in London, the same device is employed : 

‘‘T could not think of remaining out of town while Paul 
lies so ill,’’ she said to Colin, as she handed him some tea. 

A secondary love motive in the story is also nourished on 
tea : 

Later on, Valerie had tea brought into the garden, and 
she and Leonard Wayde drank it undisturbed. 

The pouring out of tea is suspended while a shooting acci- 
dent, with the usual ministrations and pathoses, is being 
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developed, but breaks out again when the heart-to-heart 
stage is reached : 

‘** You are positively cold, as a usual thing—either that, 
or charmingly sarcastic and indifferent. Is it always 
going to be so ?”’ 

‘*How should I know?” asked Ruby, taking up the 
teapot with a trembling hand. 

‘* Because I must know,” Colin said, aware now that he 
was sounding depths he had not touched before. 

‘* For what reason ?” 

Ruby put down the teapot, having poured most of the 
tea into the saucer. 


Not all these stories open in great country houses, with 
turrets and mullioned windows, but the turrets and mullioned 
windows nearly always arrive even when the story opens 
in a Bloomsbury boarding-house or a third class railway 
carriage. You are sure of the real thing if you wait. 


MIRAMAR, the residence of Lord Brereton, was a show 
place for the whole county, whilst, as was well known in 
the neighbourhood, architects and artists often came all 
the way from London to see it. 

Or— 

Elgar Abbey, the ancient and splendid seat of the Earls 
of Elgar, had for months been pervaded by a chill, 
funereal gloom. 

Here the young heir to all its glories had been suddenly 
struck to the grave, in the full flash of early manhood ; 
and here the inconsolable father immured himself 

o in the library from early dawn till late night. 
r. 

He led the way through room after room, pointing out 
almost with personal pride various treasures gathered 
together by one and another of the family to which the 
present owner of Castle Chase belonged. 

When they reached the library, a magnificent apartment 
lined from floor to ceiling with books, Mr. Lorrimer showed 
a well-worn writing-table that stood in one of the 
windows. ; 

‘*It was here that your uncle spent the best part of his 
time,” he said. ‘‘ See, here are his pen, his inkstand, and 
other writing materials, just as he left them.” 


For some reason the library is nearly always selected as 
the most appropriate room for a violent scene or a murder. 
Murder, by the way, is too common in these stories. It 
is nearly as common as tea-drinking. But we refuse to 
examine the plots of these stories—that way madness lies. 
In The Bronded Foot the lng arm of coincidence ceases 
to be an arm, it become a measureless tentacle. 

After all, there is not such a world of difference between 
the substance of Fiction and the substance of Sub-Fiction. 
The difference is one of mind. In Fiction there is more or 
less attempt to lead the reader, in Sub-Fiction there is abso- 
lutely none. One admires the sureness of the appeal to the 
nursemaid. Butthis appeal differs in plane rather than 
in kind from that which is made by much of the successful 
Fiction of the day. Nursemaids are not the only people 
who like to read about the “smart set.” In Wednesday’s 
Pall Mall Gazette the clever writer of “ Notes About” un- 
consciously gave his educated readers a description of West 
End life which a writer of penny novels would be sure to 
cut out and use as a document. He is describing the 
‘“* Little Season,” which London sees in November; and 
both his background and incident would admirably serve 
the purposes of Sub-Fiction. The gulf to be bridged is 
one of mind. ‘The passage was as follows : 


It is a pleasant little season of tea-cup tables, and 
parties carrées, and play-going. There is a first night. 
which is, at any rate, good enough for a supper at the 
Savoy. There is everybody, from everywhere, passing 
through the town on their way to everywhere for the 
winter and, somehow, not in too great a hurry to effect 
the passage. There are things to get, chijfons to assort, 
modistes to interview, before the passenger can feel fit. 
There are tickets to take, seats to secure. There is the 
Riviera crowd. There is the Cairo crowd. There are the 
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Davos-Platzers, and the Canary Islauders. And the crowd 
of all sorts is mostly pedestrian. In the little season, it is 
the mode to walk. So Cynthia is not wheeled by you in 
the roadway; you find yourself foregathering with her on 
the Piccadilly pavement, what time the lamps are be- 
ginning to twinkle and the mist to float. Wonderful what 
a good time that seems for walking! I don’t know even 
that when the mist thickens and the head-line begins 
upbraiding the ‘‘fog-scourge,” the little season is very 
much affected. The scourge may drive mamma away to 
St. Leonard’s for a day or two; still, one needs must dine, 
though one dine without her. It seemed to me that the 
scourge did not make itself greatly felt among us. Nor 
did it seem to do so in the case of a couple of castaways 
whom I came upon at midnight in Grosvenor-square. 
They were in a hansom. The fog, I suppose, had caught 
them returnivg from some entertainment of the stage. 
The hansom was drawn up close to the railings of the 
enclosure, The cabman was under the impression that he 
had arrived at his destination in Mount-street, and was 
engaged, by the light of one of his lamps, in looking for 
the bell. Edwin aud Angelina, from the glimpse I caught 
of them through the closed window, did not seem to mind 
how long he took to find that bell. It rather went to my 
heart to have to undeceive him, and I doubt his fares were 
over-grateful. It was their little season. 


Our readers may amuse themselves by translating this into 
the language and sentiment of Sub-Fiction. 





Correspondence. 
The Plague of Women. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 2nd inst. there appears a 
somewhat foolish letter from the pen of “A Literary Free 
Lance.” Ishould like to know why he selects my name from 
among a crowd of others as a peg on which to hang his 
complaints ? I certainly have not monopolised the field of 
fiction with any other object than that of making a livelihood 
and supporting a family by my pen. I have no doubt there 
are plenty of writers who do rush into print for the glory of 
seeing their names in publishers’ lists, but their successes 
are, as a rule, short-lived, and their efforts die a natural 
death. And, with all due respect to “A Literary Free 
Lance,” his sex are just as great offenders in this line as 
the other. With regard to his puerile complaint that we 
women rob “ male writers of their living,” I should like to 
inform him that good work, whether by man or woman, can 
always find a place and make a mark. If your fretful 
complainant is a novelist, and an unsuccessful one, I should 
be inclined to say the fault is his own; and if his books in 
any way resemble his letter I am not surprised that they have 
won for him but a small meed of popularity. His views 
are decidedly narrow. If he refers to that article in your 
issue of the 5th ult., he will find that Mr. Crockett and 
myself share the same criticism and are accused of the same 
failure with regard to the “art” of literature. Yet 
Mr. Free Lance ignores the man-writer’s faults, and pitches 
into the woman. This is the sort of chivalry one meets 
with nowadays for showing the “superior sex” that we are 
quite able to work for ourselves—even to win name and 
fame without their help and despite their lack of sympathy. 
For twenty years I have written books of more or less merit, 
have faced adverse criticism, private and public jealousy, have 
helped others whenever it has been in my power, and have 
won for myself a public that never fail me. It may not be 
“art” to have done this—art according to the canons of 
the Acapemy critic, or its petty complainant, “ A Literary 
Free Lance” But it is at least satisfactory to myself and 
those dependent on me. 

To return to the point at issue, let me ask your corre- 
spondent w/ose names figure most constantly in the serial 
lists of ladies’ papers? Surely those of men writers, strange 
as it seems to find them in periodicals exclusively addressed 
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to fashion and frivolity. Again, to whom do we owe the 
fictional monstrosities made notorious by flaming posters 
and vulgar advertisement ? the melodramatic, sensational 
stuff beloved of servants, and shop-girls, and butcher boys ? 
Is it not the male author who thus woos fame, and drags 
down literary “art” to the level of so many shillings the 
thousand words? . It is unfair to say that women are the 
chief offenders in the matter of writing or publishing 
“sickly slosh” (whatever that may mean). And it is 
childish for a man to write complaints of women’s 
successes or women’s competition in the field of literature 
and suggest that they interfere with his more valuable (?) 
services. If his work is worth having he can find a market 
for it. If it is not, let him turn his own attentions to some 
other branch of industry, as he so generously proposes 
women writers skould do.—I am, &c. “Rrra.” 


‘¢ Rather.’” 


Srr,—Allow me to uphold the schoolboy. 

“‘ Rather” is a unique word. Long ago it had a positive 
and no superlative. Now it is an adverb in the comparative 
degree, and has neither a positive nor a superlative. 
Originally the positive was “rath,” a word which has 
been obsolete for many a year. “ Rath” meant “tending 
to become,” or “ premature.” This is the sense in which 
it was used by Bishop Hall in the sentence : “‘ Those rath- 
ripe wits prevent their own perfection ; and, after a vain 
wonder of their haste, end either in shame or obscurity.” 
Similarly, May, in his translation of Virgil, wrote of “ rath- 
ripe” fruit, meaning fruit which had matured quickly. 
When “rath ” became obsolete, the comparative of the 
word developed new shades of meaning, all, in asfar as I am 
able to trace them, justifiable. “ Rather” was used in most 
cases to denote a preference. Here are two instances : 

I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon than such a 
Roman. 

Almighty God, who desireth not the death of a sinner, 
= rather that he should turn from his wickedness and 
Ive. . « « 

“ Rather” as meaning ‘fending to some feeling or event, is 
to be found in a couplet from Dryden : 

He sought through the world, but sought in vain, 

And, nowhere finding, rather feared her slain. 

Again, here, from Shakespeare, is a meaning of another 
shade : : 

You are come to me in a happy time, 
The rather for I have some sport in hand. 
In these lines “rather” means particularly. This is the 
sense in which, with a further addition to the significance 
of the word, an addition that I purpose to justify, the 
schoolboy said “ Rather!” when Miss Seymour asked him 
whether he had enjoyed his holidays. He meant her to 
understand that he had enjoyed them particularly well. 
Also, he had a true literary instinct. An elementary secret 
of the literary art lies in the use, when some strong emotion 
has to be expressed, of quiet words, positive adjectives or 
adverbs, instead of superlatives, or of adjectives or adverbs 
so strong that they cannot be compared. That is why 
“rather tremendous,” in the novel of “Lucas Malet,” is a 
bad phrase. In short, the schoolboy conveyed his feelings 
exactly. “Rather!” is effective, artistic, and accurate. 
“Very much,” an expression in the superlative degree, 
would have been unspiritual, unintellectual, limp. — I 
am, &c., W. E. H. 
The Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 


Books for Boys. 
Srr,—The English boy is a strange creature, little under- 
stood by his elders, and a deep mystery to himself. He is 


popularly supposed to be a wild animal, with a never- 
satisfied thirst for adventure and blood ; in reality, he is a 
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sentimentalist, acutely conscious of the ridiculous, und, 
therefore, afraid to show himself in his true colours. So 
those who write books for him describe battle-fields, hair- 
breadth escapes from death, and impossible adventures in 
flying ships, motor cars, and torpedo boats. The result is 


absolute boredom. The English boy cares very little for 
this gorgeous display of the impossible. He may be attracted 
by it at first, but it soon ceases to interest, and in despair he 
turns to the books that his sisters read, and, though he will 
never confess it, enjoys them. But the truth of the matter is, 
that these bloodthirsty instincts with which the English boy is 
credited do not belong to him ; it is only the uneducated, 
callow youth who finds enjoyment in these lurid pictures of 
battle, murder, and sudden death. The healthy-minded, 
intelligent lad of fifteen still waits for an author who shall 
write simple, direct stories of romantic life—the life that 
Sir Walter Scott depicts for older readers. That he cannot 
read Sir Walter with enthusiasm is no indication that he is 
lacking in intelligence, for the Wizard of the North bores 
the young, eager mind by his mass of detail and long 
descriptions of scenery, and his manner of writing is not 
always so direct as schoolboys could wish for. Besides, it is 
rather unfair to expect children to digest food only suitable 
for their fathers and mothers; and the mere fact that his 
novels are often given to them to read as “holiday tasks” 
is quite sufficient to prejudice them against Sir Walter until 
they reach years of discretion. All the elements of romance, 
chivalry, and dignified adventure that constitute so much of 
the charm of the great Scotsman appeal with extraordinary 
power to many boys ; but the fact that this particular author 
is labelled a “ classic” is one of the reasons why to them he 
must always remain anathema. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is a man more after their own 
hearts ; but even he does not fulfil all their expectations. 
In his earlier books he is excellent, but in his later works he 
is much too subtle. Boys turn from 7reasure /sland to 
Ebb Tide with amazement ; they are unable to believe they 
are both the work of the same man. Avdnapped excites 
their enthusiasm, but they find Weir of Hermiston quite 
incomprehensible. Psychology is not their strong point, 
and they cannot appreciate the beauty of Stevenson’s 
nervous, rich, and sometimes glittering English. Fine 
writing is beyond them; what they like most of all is 
common sense ; and they dearly love a beautiful girl—a girl 
with spirit, dash, and “go.” But Stevenson’s women are 
not always successful creations, and sometimes he has no 
women at all. So Fenimore Cooper is taken up, then Henty, 
Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard, and Kipling ; but excellent 
as is the work of these authors, it is not precisely what the 
schoolboy wants. He reads them, it is true, but only because 
he must read someone, and there is no one else. 

What is required is a writer with.a direct and simple 
style, a clean, healthy outlook upon life, a soul that delights 
in adventure, and a heart that is young and fresh. It seems 
to me that the average lad of fifteen is a much finer produc- 
tion than his father of fifty ; he may not be so clever or so 
deep, but his instincts are in every way more admirable, and 
his sense of justice and decency is more refined and reliable. 
He is not an ignorant fool who must at all costs be kept 
shielded from all knowledge of evil; but he ‘oes believe that 
the less evil is talked about the better for all concerned, and 
he instinctively rejects any writer who touches on indelicate 
subjects. Our modern writers of books for boys have failed 
to understand the kind of public for which their works are 
intended, and that is perhaps why none of them has as yet 
been able to obtain a large circulation. Will no young 
novelist give us that of which we are so much in need? We 
do not ask for a genius; what we want is a writer who has 
not lost the beautiful ideals and instincts of his boyhood, 
and who can remember that the world is not a dark, dreary 
place, but a playground for life, adventure, and love.—I 
am, «c., ©. Frep. Kenyon, 
Ellesmere Park, Eccles. 
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Poetic Spelling. 


Str,—In last week’s AcApeEMYy you account for the 
vividness of a poem by William Blake by stating that before 
writing it he first saw “the Tiger.” No, sir, he did not. 
He saw a “ Tyger.” 

When Blake came to write his vision, the word which 
fitted the terrific subject of it was “‘ Tyger,” not “ Tiger.” 
And, certainly, to all who will not submit to the iron rules 
of our time, the alteration must appear not only justifiable, 
but necessary. “Tiger” is a mere ordinary traditional 
beast, but “Tyger,” a living, hitherto unknown, horror, 
burning bright ; you are not surprised to learn that such an 
animal made the stars throw down their spears and water 
heaven with their tears. 

I am aware that many will think “ Tyger” the variant 
of a lunatic, or, at any rate, not worthy of note, rightly to 
be modernised ; for we are apt nowadays to put down the 
vagaries of the earlier authors’ spelling either to caprice or 
ignorance. But they were means of conveying marvellous 
subtle shades of meaning, shades that the ear could not 
appreciate, only possible to be told to the brain through the 
eye. The damnable exactitude of modern spelling will have 
none of this. 

It is well known that the Errata to Paradise Lost con- 
tained this: “ Lib. 2, V. 414, for we r. wee,” and few would 
deny that the passage would gain by being so printed, a gain 
unattainable by italics, Again, what dirference is there, in 
the hands of Sir Roger L.’Estrange, between “ whoreson” 
and “ hoarson ” ? 

Could not the Acapemy revive what we may call the 
spelling of impulse, and banish from its pages the precise 
spelling which Pedantry has determined and Philistia 
applauded ? At least, let it never again state that William 
Blake wrote a marvellous poem called “The Tiger.”— 
I am, &e., L. A. 


P 


Sik,—Perhaps the novel which is sought for by your 
correspondent (p. 234, No. 1,573) is Lady Bluebeard, by the 
author of Zit and Noe, published by Blackwood in 1882. 
The scene of the first chapter of that novel is “ the original 
Garden of Eden” at the head of the Persian Gulf.— 
I am, &ce., E. Monterira MAcpHatn. 

Madras. 








Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 111 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verses 
entitled ‘ Bulbs.”” The verses sent to us in this competition are 
unusually good. We award the prize to Rev. R. F. McCausland, 
Whitby, for the following : 


*Neath the green coverlet of the churchyard plot, 
Resting betimes, you share the common lot ; 
Here in the earth enshrouded 
Under clear skies and clouded 
Your life in death you keep, 
All through the drear November, 
The drearier December, 
Nor lengthening days remember, 
Till March winds stir your sleep. 
April’s warm tears the froze sods uncongeal, 
You rise responsive to her soft appeal. 
Such golden daffodillies, 
Such silver wealth of lilies 
Recall Persephone’s bliss : 
Flower-laden I behold her 
*Ere Pluto’s arms enfold her 
Behind the porphyry boulder 
That guards the hall of Dis. 
Sooner or later, He who all things made 
Draws from each grimy scabbard its bright blade. 
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Other verses sent to us are as follows : 


If ever onomatopeic word 

Was framed by man, ’tis du/ds ; almost absurd 
How the growth amorphous swelleth true to name! 
Gross onion, lily, squill, and sesthetic daffodil 

Are bulbs that look, unplanted, much the same. 


” 


**One touch of nature ’’ shows them far from kin, 

Pacé Shakspeare ! natures various lie within ; 

Let them touch their native home—the thing is done ; 
Like Anteeus, brought to earth, they gain a secon birth, 
Though the painter of their colours is the sun. 


The hyacinth hastes to ope her hundred bells, 

Unsheathes his sword the gladidlus ; all tells 

That spring, with youth perennial, wakes to life : 

*Twas feigned, their seeming sleep; that snowy blanket deep 
Only guards from storm and stress of winter strife. 


True prophecy, each year fulfilled to man! 
True heralds ye, since first the world began ; 
Your message is yet folded up, obscure, 
But spring shall give each seer strength to make his meaning clear 
And the minor, with the major, shall endure ! 
[T. C., Sussex. ] 


Scarce were we yet! Gemm’d with refracted fires, 
Each dew-filled bud stood up from moon-drenched leaves, 
When he, strong singer of the Spring’s desires, 
Quir’d rapturous eves. 
Purple and gold, on painted gaudy wings 
Flaunted the flowers, when Summer onward drew. 
Below, and watched of creeping obscene things, 
To being we grew. 

Lusty we were, and green, when Autumn flung 
Through all her courts the conquering oriflammes : 
Then came the chill, and dead leaves, withering, hung 

Upon dry stems. 
From sodden days, and hours of sobbing dark, 
Faint to our nests the burrowing death-scents crept. 
Visions were ours: the bare woods straining stark 
And skies wind-swept. 
Now all is quietness: pall’d with untrodden snows 
Earth’s pulse lies frozen, but our hearts are fire. 
Deep in each sheath a core of rapture glows, 
One small green spire ! 
[A. K., London. ] 


What ardent spirit seeking for pale truth 
In sunless cloister cold and dull, 

Grew so divinely fair in love and ruth 
As you who bloom so wonderful ? 


Offspring of nature’s sullen hardihood ! 
Who gave you grace beneath the mould 
To gather sweetness while you darkly brood 
And shoot your green against the cold ¢ 


Who gave you eyes to seek the waning light 
When all fair things of summer mourn ; 
And waxing in the womb of nature’s night 

Flower first to greet the sun’s return. 


Immaculate things who come to us in snow 
And dream in icy chains : 
Oh, with what lonely purity ye blow, 
And bloom till spring is in the lanes. 
Till with Aer comes the mild-eyed daffodil 
To hush the haughty tulip’s pride 
As hyacinthus shamed the saffron’s bill 
When the pale snowdrop drooped and died. 
[B. G, H., Inverness. ] 
Fifteen other poems received. 


Competition No. 112 (New Series). 


WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best criticism of the prize- 
winner's verses in the Competition decided this week. Not to exceed 
200 words. 

RvtEs. 


Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, Taz AcaprEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, November 13. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written ou 
one side of the paper only. 
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October, 1990—i.e., xhsolutely up to date. 

3.—The work of &6 Writers, including many celebrated Experts. 

ILLUSTRATED BY 
m 4.—Full-Page Colour Plates, Portrait of the Author, Tone and Line Blocks, 
a, and Maps, all specially designed and Engraved for this Book, 20 Full- 
‘age cuts, 

pa S.—Containing information for Travellers as to Towns of Interest, Hotels, 
Restaurants, Railway Fares and Trains ; Journalism, Health ; Climates suitable 
for Invalids; Tradespeople ; Character and Cure of Diseases; Dress; Food ; 
Houses, Flats, &c. ; Nature of Raw and Manufactured Products ; Social Matters ; 
Management of Servants, Care of Children, Education of Girls; Sports and 
Games; Sketches of Celebrated People and Places; Medical Men; Training for 
and Chances in the Professions; Drugs and their Properties; Moderna Poetry and 
Fiction ; House Decoration and Furniture ; Musical and Artistic Training ; Stock 
Exchange Speculation and Gambling ; and Scholarship ; Public Schools; Books 
of Science, Novels; Gardening, &c.; the Army, Navy, and Civil Service; 
Employment of Women; Picturas; Shops; Religion, &c. 

6.—Length equal to Ten 6s. Novels; price equal to One. 

HARRY QUILTER. SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK OF THE SEASON, regarded from 
a strictly literary standpoint, is the Handsomely 
BOUND VOLUME of the Poems published in “THE 
THRUSH.” Price 6s. net. 


“The Thrush.” 


A BOOK OF ORIGINAL POEMS. 
Edited by T. MULLETT ELLIS. 

Inspired by several important Public Events, and containing aleo many works 
of beauty and imagination by the undermentioned and other Authors, mostly 
writers of eminent reputation :— 

L. Alma-Tadema, Sir Wyke Bayliss, K.B., Francis Prevost Battersby, Harold 
Begbie, A. U. Benson, M.A., Clifton Bingham, Hon, Albinia Brodrick, Rev. W. J. 
Dawson, Lady Florence Douglas, T. Mullett Ellis, Norman Gale, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., Lady Rosa Gilbert, N. Carruthers Gould, W. E. Henley, Nora 
Hopper, Keble Howard, The First Lord Lytton. Sir Lewis Morris, M.A., Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Dr, Gilbert Murray, M.A., Victor Plarr, M.A., Lady Margaret 
Sackville, Arthur Symons, E, Tindall-Atkinson, C, Whitworth Wynne. 

For particulars of the Prize Poem Competition, see “ THE 
THRUSH ” for Novemser, price Fourpence Monthly. First Prize, 
® Ten Poundssterling. Six Prizes, Sole Judge: Mr. MACKENZIE BELL. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 


RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION (LIMITED) LIST. 
LAST WORDS on MATERIALISM and KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


By Professor LUDWIG BUCHNER, Author of “ Force and Matter,” &c. With Portrait 
of Author ad Biographical Sketch by his Brother, ALEX BUCHNER. Translated 
by JUSEPH McCABE. 6s. net. 


THE RIDDLE of the UNIVERSE. By Professor Ernst 
HAECKEL. Second and Revised Edition. 6s. net. 


THE BIBLE in SCHOOL: a Question of Ethies. By J. 


ALLANSON PICTON, late M.P. for Leicester, and formerly Member of the London 
School Board. Cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 


London: WATTS & ©O., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E,C. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 








THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large Selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at 10 to 12, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the COVER PAGES of 
the ACADEMY should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Application. 


Terms, &c., on 








Important Works Recently Published 


JANE AUSTEN: 
Her Homes and Her Friends. 
By CONSTANCE HILL, 
Author of “‘ Story of the Princess Des Ursins in Spain.” 
Illustrated by E. G. Hiri. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


THOMAS WOLSEY. 


Legate and Reformer. 


By ETHELDRED L. TAUNTON, 
Author of “‘The History of the Jesuits in England,” &c. 
Containing 21 Full-Page Lithographs by T. R. Way. 
Demy 8vo, gilt top, 15s, net. 

‘This monograph on Wolsey as an Ecclesiastic isa slight addition to the 
study of the causes which led up to the Reformation. No other writer has treated 
this side of the character of the great Cardinal of York. His work as a Church- 
man has been Jost sight of in the secular triumphs he achieved, and yet Wolsey 
was before everything a Churchman, and one with a keen sense of the realities 
of religion. Such evidence as I am able to lay before my readers goes to 
strengthen the conviction I arrived at several years ago that had bis plans for 
reform not been interfered with by the divorce, the religious history of England 
would have been very different.” 


THE WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. 
By Professor BERTRAM WINDLE. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations by Epmunpn H, New. 
Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. (Just ont. 


In writing the above book the author has had valuable assistance from Mr. 
Hardy. Each place has bean visited, and the account of it written from actual 
observation, The book is illustrated with nearly one hundred drawings made 
especially for it by Mr. E, New 


Ready Tuesday. 





POETS OF 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
With 33 Full-Page Portraits reproduced from Woodcuts by Ronert Bryp BN 
Demy 8Vvo, gilt top, 21s, net. [Just out. 
“Mr. W. Archer has done a canita! piece of work, which all those who care 
for the imaginative and artistic efforts of our generation will be glad to keep 
on their bookshelves.”—Daily Te'egraph. 


Being a History of the Career of James Scott, the 
Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. 
By ALLAN FBA. 
With 14 Photogravure Portraits, a Folding-Plan of the Battle of Sedgemoor, 
and upwards of 100 Black-and-Whit > Iitustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Just out, 
“Valuable as an eminently fair and unvarnished account of Monmouth’s 
career, historical students will welcome the large number of portraits and other 
illustrations introduced. These include several historic houses and facsimile 
documents.”—Contemporary Review. 














CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS. 


Uniform with “The Education of Mr. Pipp.”’ Oblong folio (12 in, by 18 in.), 20s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS. 


With 11 Full-Page Illustrations, a Cover Design and Ornaments, by 
Henry Ospovar, 
Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d, net. -Uniform with 
SHAKESPEARE’'S SONNETS. Illustrated by the Same Artist, 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. 
By RICHARD BAGOT, 


Author of “ A Roman Mystery,” and *‘ Casting of Nets.” 6s. 

“The book is ‘well worth reading. Mr. Bagot will, no doubt, have given 

‘smart’ Society a good deal to talk avout and, possibly, to think about.” 
ZX) The Onlooker. 

“‘He deserves the’ success he is almost certain to obtain...... The chief 
personage is a delightful old gentleman, one of the most attractive and con- 
vincing examples of the social diplomati-t that we have met in our extensive 
rambles in fiction......This excellent novel.” —Mornina Post. 


NOW READY. 


THE USURPER. 
By W. J. LOCKE, 


Author of ‘‘ Derelict,’ ‘* Idols,’® “* White Dove,” Xc. 6s, 

**Mr. Locke has all the qualities that make for a wide success; he writes 

easily and without affectation......He has the sound gifts of a skilful nevelist...... 

* The Usurper’ has character and force, and it tells a& go dd story in a thoroughly 
workmanlike fashion. ,gW holesome, vigorous, intelligent fiction. ; 

Daily Chronicle. 
Mr, John Lone sis prepared attractive catalogues and prospectuses of his 
various works, and witl be glad to forward them free on applica ion. 


JOAN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, Londu», W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


ALBERT CHEVALIER’S AUTOGIOGRAPHY 
will be ready on NOVEMBER 18th. 


BEFORE | FORGET 


Being the Autobiography of A CHEVALIER 
D'INDUSTRIB. Written by ALBERT 
CHEVALIBR. With over 60 IIlustra- 
tions, full of Interesting Experiences 
and Bright Stories by a Unique En- 
tertainer. 16s. net. Barly application 

‘ will be mecessary to secure copies of 
the First Edition. 











the new illumination for the world of 
the thoughtfu 


FOMA aoaprent (Thomas the Proud). 


By MAXIM GORKY Translated from the Russian by 
| 


Gorky is to be 


ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. Cloth, és 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR.” 
THE BOURGEOIS. By De Vere 
STAC POOL! (Unwiy'’s Green Crora Liseary.) 6s 


* We have seldom, if ever, opened a book and read it through 
nt one sitting with more unalloyed delight than we have felt 
for * The Bourgeois Remarkable as a study and excellent 

wits qualities Pall Mall Gaeert 


AN EDITOR’S SERMONS ON DAYS OF 





THE CHURCH VEAR. and one Su‘ jects By Sir 

Dw. ARD RUSSELL Editor of the “ Liverpool Daily | 
vat,” Author of “ That Heeminds Me,” &c. With an Intro 

tha tien by the LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. Cloth, 

‘ net | 

= | 

A BANKER’S LOVE STORY. By Archi- | 
BaeD McILROY, Author of * By Lone Craig-Linnie 

turn,” & Cloth, 6a 


BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEM- 
: +> Ran IES. By 4 B. 2 SILLARD vols, Fully [lus- 


ALC OHOLISM: a 


G. ARCHDALG REI 


ste PHEN KYRLE 


iv Mere T R 


& per set 


Study in _ Heredity. 


an Australian 


ANDREWS Mo 


A JILT'S JOUKNAL. PET ea ’ Author 


ty the Confessions of a Court Modiste,” &¢. 
(ieeeN ‘Lora Lineary.) 63 


YORKE, THE ADVEN'! URER. By Louis 


vy Ou 


I v's 


Ginn ru Linkany) 


Lomion: T. Fisner | Nwin, Paternoster Square, B.C 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST of SUEZ. 


rice fa, 


By ALICE PERRIN. 





Punch says: “ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales un- 
mamontly close.” 
ae a Says: ““An unusually able volume a creepy, 
DROSS. By Harotp TREMAYNE. Price 6s. 


. “A daring idea is well carried 
» hook is more than re vial le, and we shall look for 
iremayne’s ne xt with interest 
; The People siys: “ A book to be read by men and women of 
the “ 1,’ . 
The stern Morning News says: “ As a literary work, it is 
ae of great daring and e jual exce hieate 


“MAD” LORRIMER. 


Price 3s 6d 


The Westminster Gazette says 
vat The 


By Finca Mason, 


The Daily Chronicle says: “They breathe a breezy atmo- 
Sphere suggestive of open air eB. constitutions.” 


THE WOMAN of ORCHIDS. By Marvin | 


DANA, Price 3s. 6d 
THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessir, 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Dr. Heven 


BOURCHIER. Price 6s, 


TATTY. By Perer Fraser. Price 6s. 


READY NOVEMBER 15th. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 

Containing nearly 100 Original Illustrations by the famous Cat 
Artist, and Contributions from mavy Literary Celebrities, 
including T Justis MeCaaruy, Frank T. 
Buicex, Heawan Merivare, Lavy Banc norr, ADRIAN Ross, 
Sir Wa. Ivcram, Bart., &€.. &e. 


THREE OCTOBERS: 


Philippi hy RONALD HOWE 


P. O'Coxnor, 


Price 1s 


a Political 


Price 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. By ane Dark 


ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO,, LIMITED, 
3, Agar Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 





DAIRINE, 


JARROLD & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS OVER-SUBSCRIBED. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
MAURUS JOKAI’S NEW NOVEL. 


HALIL THE PEDLAR 


(THE WHITE ROSE) 
By MAURUS JOKAI. 6s. 
Authorised Eoition, Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. 
With a recent Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Jokai. 

Author of ‘The Poor Plutocrats,’ ‘ Black Diamonds,’ &c. 

The theatre of the story is Stambul in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and every phase of life in the great metropolis is described 
with singular fic felity. The chapter on the Tulip Gardens of 
the Grand Seignior and their fatal influence on character is 
moreover 2a exceedingly fine piece of grim humour in the 
master’s best style. 


NOW READY, FROM THE FRENCH OF RENE BAZIN. 


AUTUMN GLORY. 


Transiated by Mrs. ELLEN WAUGH. 
With a specially Engraved Portrait of René Bazin. 

Mr. Epmunw CGosse, in re viewing M. René Bazin’s novels in 
the Contemporary Review, says The most successful and, 
think, the best of his books is the latest, ‘Autumn Glory.” The 
subject, briefly, is the draining of the village by the city....He 
takes in ‘Autumu Glory’ the agricultural class, and shows how 
towns, with theic othces, cafés, railway stations, and shops, are 
tempting it away from the farms, how—under the an Se 
imported produce—the land itself is dying of a slow disease. 


TWO NEW “SUBSCRIPTION ” BOOKS. 
LETTERS OF LADY HESKETH 
TO THE (Now rea y.) 

Rey. JOHN JOHNSON, LL.D, concerning their Kinsman, 
WILLIAM COWPER THE POET, 
Including Portraits of Cowrerar, by Romney, Cowrer’s 
MorHer’s h., rere, by Heine, Cowrer’s Hovse at Dur- 

HAM, & 
Edited by CATHARINE BODHAM JOHNSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; half-roxburgh, 4s. 6d. : postage, 6d. 


ISSUED BY SUBSCRIPTION. [Now ready. 
BY THE HON. KATHERINE VEREKER, 
and Other Poems. 
By the Hon. KATHERINE VEREKER. 
Silk cloth, gilt edge, 10s 6d. 

The annals of the Celtic race teem with incidents worthy of 
the garb of poetry. The theme of “ Dairine” gives full oppor- 
tunity for poetic imagination and originality of treatment. 
JARROLD & SONS, Warwick 
Lane, E.C 


London 10 and 11, 


EVOLUTION, AND ITS BEARING 
ON RELIGIONS. 
By A. J. DADSON., ° 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


This book contains a concise statement of all the 
known facts of Evolution, in plain and simple lan- 
guage, and forms an introduction to the great subject 
of the origin, construction, and growth of the endless 
variety of forma organic and inorganic, throug’ out 
Nature. It deals with the bearing of the greatest and 
most far-reaching of all the laws known to us on the 
origin, growth, and decay of Religions, the relation of 
man to the Universe, his place in Nature, his origin 
and probable end, 

Contents: Ancient Evolutionary Tbought.—Inor- 
ganic Formation—Organic Formation—Palzontology 
—Embryology—Rudimentary Organs—Darwin’s Law 

The Soul—Evolution of Religious Ideas—Jesus— 
Pre-Chri-tian Civilisation— Decadence of Rome - From 
the Rise of Christianity to Constantine—Constantine 
the Great—From Christantine to the Crusades— 
Crusades to Reformation—Modern Christianity, 


London: Swan Sonnenscogin & Co., Ltd, 
Pate rn: ster Square, E.C. 
MACLAREN. 


WORKS BY DR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 


“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes...... full 
of thought and knowledge and power.” 
British Weekly. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarshi 

exquisite literary finish.’’— Christian Lea 


CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 
mons, 
“ Felicitous exposition, Tagged, intense eloquence, 
and beautifal illustration.’ ord and Work. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

Now York Ot server. 


and most 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD., Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 





H. VIRTUE & CO’S 
NEW LIST. 


Companton Votume to “ Book Prices Current.” 
In Preparation. 
Demy 8vo, about 600 pp., price 30s. net. 


ART SALES 
OF THE YEAR. 


Current Prices of Pictures and Engravings. 
Being a Record of the Prices obtained at Auction 
for Pictures and Prints sold during 1901, with Notes, 
References, and ¢, copious Index. 

Compiled and Annotated by J. H. SLATER 
Editor of “Book-Prices Current.” 
Price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Japan Paper Edition (limited) 12s, 6d. net. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


B. W. LEADER, R.A. 
By LEWIS LUSK. 

Being the ART ANMUAL for 1901, or CHRISTMAS 

NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. 

3 Full-Page Plates: THE VALLEY of the 

TINTERN ABBEY, and ENGLISH 

50 other Illus- 


With 
LLUGWY, 
COTTAGE HOMES, and about 
trations. 

Shortly. 

Third Edition, Revised, and with new Illustrations. 

Crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 15s, net. 
Uniform with “Tur HiegHianp Tay,” 


THE RIVIERA. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 
Opinions regarding previous Editions. 

“The best of the numerous descriptive and illus- 
trated books on the Riviera.’’—Saturday Review. 
** An almost indispensable companion to sojourners 


on the Riviera,’’— Ve Times. 


Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


New Edition. New Binding Design and New Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after Percy Robertson. 
With 46 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


THE PILGRIMS WAY 
From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 


**A really good book, well written and well illus- 
trated..... Readers will find in the author a guide well 
acquainted with the literary and historical associa- 
tions of her theme.’’—Spectator. 


* Unusually elegant in appearance and inexpensive.” 
Atheneum, 


Price 2s, net per Volume, 


THE TURNER HOUSE 
CLASSICS. 


Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 


NOW READY. 
BRET HARTE’S TALES of the ARGO- 
NAUTS and SELECTED VERSE, 


THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. 


IN PREPARATION. (Shortly. 


AN ANTHOLOGY of HUMOROUS VERSE. 
Edited by THEODORE A. COOK. 


BALZAC’S PERE GORIOT. (New Trans- 


lation.) 


“A bold stroke in the way of publishing that 
thorougbly deserves to meet with the favour of the 
public.... Admirably printed...... bound in a dainty 
and handy shape that cannot fail to attract.’’ 

‘all Mall Gazette. 

“The format adopted is strikingly original and 
attractive, being a bold, yet delicate effect in black, 
white, and red.’’—Ac ademy. 


London : i. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, \ 


13, Henrietta Street, W.C. 











